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The Future of Education in America 
and for America 


By WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK, Professor-Emeritus of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
“Teacher of Teachers” 


VALEDICTORY ON HIS RETIREMENT AFTER TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS OF SERVICE. 
BEFORE 3,000 EDUCATORS, N. Y. C., AUGUST 9, 1937 


Y speaking this evening is as an assigned task and 

M upon an assigned topic, but together these allow 

me to show that, in spite of any implications of the 

occasion to the contrary, I still face forward and expect so to 
continue. 

Prophecy to be sure is always hazardous, but the essence 

of prophecy is involved in every constructive forward effort. 

Projected steps always imply at least some prophecy of pos- 


sible outcomes. And this fact suggests my chief hazard in 


this evening’s prophecy, that the wish is at many points father 
to the thought. I shall likely over-prophesy favorable out- 


' comes for projects and enterprises with which I have been 


connected. In not a few instances, however, I find myself 
unable to forecast outcomes. At times I can only state prob- 
lems. At other times I can do no more than state what I 
think should prevail. Also I must apologize for the scrappi- 
ness of my recital. I realize only too keenly the apparent 
lack of inherent relatedness. 

The term education as herein used will refer to any 
conscious effort to direct educational endeavor. It will ex- 
pressly include, in addition to elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, such other lines of conscious effort as pre-school educa- 
tion, higher education and adult education. 

The actual educative process, wherever found, walks on 
two legs, the psychological and the social. If I seem to go 
back and forth between these, it is no more than walking 
itself does. But, to drop the figure, both factors are always 
present, and it seems practically certain that the American 
education of the future will continue to study both, but not 
so much as hitherto in separation from each other. It will be 
increasingly seen that however much we may study either, 
the other must always be recognized as actually present. On 


no other basis can we reach dependable results for application. 

It may be well at the outset to speak generally about 
some fairly specific matters: 

1. It seems probable that our country will continue as 
hitherto to keep church and state separate. At least, unless 
we radically remake our notion of what constitutes religion, 
we shall not teach anything under that label in our public 
schools. We shall not use public money to support parochial 
schools. However, we shall much better then heretofore 
take care of what may broadly be called the spiritual side of 
child growth. We shall increasingly recognize that out of 
the heart are the issues of life. 

2. The national government will very soon give na- 
tional aid to public education, primarily to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity throughout the nation. Danger, however, 
will lurk in the step that national control may seek to follow 
national support. While there is no necessary connection be- 
tween the two, the psychological tendency to associate the 
two will be so strong that only very determined and very 
persistent contrary efforts will suffice to prevent. To be sure, 
it may prove wise to include carefully-drawn provisions to 
prevent racial and other discriminations. But any attempt, 
direct or indirect, to control the curriculum would be most 
dangerous. 

3. From many considerations adult education must be- 
come a recognized part of the public educational enterprise. 
Support for this should come from nation, state and locality, 
but control should probably belong to the state. Not, how- 
ever, so as to determine either the content or the direction 
of study. These should be held strictly free, for here the 
very essence of democracy is at stake. 

Three permanent lines of adult education seem to stand 
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out from the rest. First is the widespread provision for re- 
education along trade and vocational lines. This is a per- 
manent need in a dynamic society. From a financial point 
of view we cannot afford to ignore it. Second is what is 
called “education for leisure.” Here I should like to hope 
that in time any worthy matter or interest may be studied free 
of cost by any reasonable-sized group. This, from the point 
of view of life itself, is a reasonable charge upon the public. 
Third and principally, adult education must mean the wide- 
spread and continual study of current social problems. We 
must have everywhere forums and discussion groups, serious 
study groups. On no other basis can a democratic country 
face a rapidly-changing world. 

4. Taking the country over, the future of the four- 
year college as we now know it seems doubtful. The 
junior college bids fair to become well-nigh universal. If so, 
the state universities can drop the present freshman and 
sophomore years. In the East, however, the existing four- 
year college has deep roots and will probably last after the 
rest of the country has given up this type of institution. 

5. Competitive college athletics have, in great probabil- 
ity, passed the peak of popularity. For one, I hope so. For a 
long time this has been a national scandal, both morally and 
educationally. The shift to the junior college may give us 
the chance to break the stranglehold of athletics. Incidentally, 
if this be accomplished, coeducation will be hastened in the 
East. 

Besides the foregoing specific problems there are certain 
more important problems that vitally concern American 
education : 

1. First, perhaps, in importance is the problem of the 
scientific study of education. It becomes increasingly clear 
that in the long run scientific study is man’s greatest hope for 
bringing progress. However, the early attempts at the scien- 
tific study of education were, it now appears, too much under 
the influence of Newtonian physics. Following this, the ten- 
dency has been to accept the essential atomism of Newton and 
his separation of mind from what is studied. Along two 
main lines did this Newtonian atomism mislead the study of 
education. On the one hand, it has mistakenly counted that 
laboratory situations could be indefinitely simplified and still 
give us results that were psychologically reliable. On the 
other hand, it has mistakenly believed that such things as 
thinking, valuing, personality, etc. could be analyzed into 
study elements that were in essence non-thinking, non-valu- 
ing, non-personal. 

The result has been to slight and belittle all the highest 
manifestations of life and personality and thus to reduce, in 
tendency at least, education to formal procedures. Until 
scientific procedures can be devised which respect the in- 
tegrity of higher types of experience, this so-called “scientific” 
study of education bids fair to fall still further in esteem, as 
now it has been doing for a decade. Life and education are 
too precious to be trusted to Newtonian physics. 

2. More personally urgent perhaps is the problem of 
democracy in education. This takes on different phases at 
different levels. For elementary and secondary education our 
ancestors brought from Europe a thoroughly autocratic school 
outlook and procedure. The child was depraved and re- 
quired to have his will thoroughly broken and subdued that 
his soul might live. To be sure, much has been done to 
improve upon this older school, but much remains to be done. 


Our children cannot learn democracy well unless they live it. 
We give lip-service to respect for personality, but we have not 
made general any adequate school procedures whereby democ- 
racy and respect for personality may be actually lived. Too 
much of the old belief in depravity still remains. The school 
has here a definite duty to perform. 

But it is not only the classroom that remains un- 
democratic. The school system is in its management too often 
autocratic. My large class this summer, which is a fair 
cross-section of the nation, estimated that 75 per cent of 
school superintendents run their school systems autocratically. 
Even where there are exceptions it is too generally a benevo- 
lent despotism that grants it. Almost no school systems pro- 
vide by statute for a democratic consideration of school 
policies by the teachers. According to best opinion democ- 
racy demands that all concerned in a decision should have a 
hand in making the decision. In these matters we have al- 
ready too long followed the “line-and-staff” theory of learn- 
ing and the practice of big-business. We cannot run schools 
on a factory basis nor treat teachers as factory hands. As 
long as teachers are thus treated, so long will the work go 
badly and we must besides be content to see the more capable 
and rigorous seeking other lines of work. The profession 
and the country both lose. 

When we come to higher education the recent case of 
President Dennett at Williams College raises the question of 
trustees and their proper share in college management. When 
the Oregon law of 1923 was up for referendum one oppos- 
ing group asked: ‘‘Who owns your child ?—If you don’t own 
your own child, what in the wide world do you own?” For 
myself, this particular wording never ceases to shock. Is 
the child the kind of thing that is “owned”? That the parent 
has rights and privileges and duties with respect to the child, 
yes; but ownership! That is another matter. 

The same kind of inquiry comes to mind when one 
thinks of the control of a college. Do the trustees own it 
that they can of right make all the decisions regarding it? 
Do the faculty have some share in final control? And what 
about the students? In short, what is it that gives final 
and true right to control? Does the legal ownership of physi- 
cal property convey moral authority to determine educational 
matters? Can even a charter convey the moral right to final 
control ? 

How stands it now? Once a college has been founded, 
where resides the moral right to determine policies? Faculty 
members spend heart and soul working in and for the college 
to effect the contribution it is to make to society. In com- 
parison the trustees may and generally do have small oppor- 
tunity to know the college as a working affair, as a spiritual 
entity. Which group now has the final word of control? 
Which should have? 

Let us carry the matter a step further. Suppose the presi- 
dent of a college is disposed to run it autocratically, what can 
be done to remedy the evil? The only recognized source of 
communication between staff and trustees is through the 
president. And what can the trustees know? The president 
if he is so disposed—and capable enough at it—can jolly the 
trustees along and keep them ignorant. So that as long as 
these conditions hold, nothing can be done to put the evil 
condition right. No individual staff member dare say a single 
word, for “failure to cooperate” is to president and trustees 
almost the most heinous offense possible on the part of a 
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staff member. For a group of faculty members to act would 
be just plain rebellion, too hazardous to contemplate except 
as absolutely the final resort. 

What most college faculties in this country live under 
is despotism, benevolent or not, as it may chance to be. And 
as long as this holds, there is nothing either legal or courteous 
that the staff can do about any evil situation while the trus- 
tees may in the plenitude of their ignorance or wilfulness do 
anything they please, as apparently (from the newspaper ac- 
counts) they did at Williams. 

If democracy held, and college presidents and school 
administrators felt themselves finally responsible to their 
teaching staffs, many an institution of learning would be 
very, very different. Will such things come to pass? Not 
everywhere soon; in some places possibly in the not-distant 
future. 

3. A third important problem concerns the educative 
process. Since I have myself on other occasions had so much 
to say about this, I hesitate to begin afresh now. In general, 
however, some things seem probable. 

The education of the future will more and more con- 
sistently consider “the whole child.” Partly because only 
thus can we take adequate care of all the simultaneous learn- 
ing effects that all the while are building themselves up. 
Partly because only thus can we care properly for personality 
adjustment. Mental hygiene—under that name or a better— 
is here to stay and on far stronger terms than we have yet 
known. 

Also the education of the future will still more con- 
sistently respect child-purposing as the strategic manifestation 
_of child personality; partly to make it the basis of school 
activity; partly because it alone can give point and meaning 
to both life and learning; partly because it alone can take 
care of child personality. 

And still further, the education of the future will put 
first before learning the improving of life qualitatively con- 
ceived. The necessary learning will follow this, almost in- 
herently. This shift will be as from Ptolemy to Copernicus. 
“The central aim and focus will be to make life good for all, 
always ever better than otherwise it would be. This must 
be the school’s inclusive aim. 

This seeking of the good life for all, will, however, 
succeed in highest degree only as we also remake our social 
life, reconstitute our social-economic-political system, so as 
to put life and its common betterment first before private 
gain and privilege. In this, life and school must go hand in 
hand. We must then study as never before in this Puritanic 
America what it is that constitutes the life good to live, the 
life that does from within sprout ever more of life itself. 
And no less must we study how to evoke, provoke, develop, 
this life first in childhood and youth, but as well also in our 
adult population. ‘There is,” as Ruskin truly said, ‘“‘no 
wealth but life.” And a Greater said, “I came that ye might 
have life and have it more abundantly.” 

While we seek this growing life in school and out, we 
cannot and must not deny that in professional schools and 
also in college and high school we must make provision for 
specialized study along chosen lines. But we must not let this 
specialization destroy or deny the all-important good life. 
Particularly in the secondary school must the pursuit of the 
good life come first, and specialization no more than second. 
Always must we put first the wish that others may live well. 


4. Next comes the problem of education and social 
change, at once too important to omit but too big to compass. 


All living and consequently all education tends to carry 
us in some one social direction. If we drift, we are supporting 
the status quo. It becomes necessary then that we know 
whither our school endeavors do in fact tend. The sole 
alternative is to admit an immoral ignorance. 


As matters stand, the typical school in our midst in- 
doctrinates in the ideas current fifty years ago. Pseudo- 
patriotic pressure groups agitate to foster and fix this in- 
doctrination. But this is a practice which tends to make 
closed minds amid change, where we most need honest and 
open-minded study. 

But it does not follow as a fitting antidote that the 
proponent of newer things is authorized on his side to in- 
doctrinate for his measures. Indoctrination, of essence, works 
for the closed mind and this we cannot afford in a changing 
world, even on the side of the best we now know. That best 
must be intelligently used, and even it will later change in 
some now unknown respects. The closed mind is always 
hazardous. Moreover, if we claim that we are right and 
therefore should indoctrinate when we have the power, we 
are exactly preparing the other side when it comes to power to 
make the like claim for itself. Such a policy does but put 
decisions on the basis of power and might, not on the basis 
of intelligently-sought right. The proponent of better things 
more than anyone else must base his hope on building a better 
social intelligence and then trust that to act intelligently for 
us. This is not only the best preparation for wise change, it 
is also the only fair and just procedure for a school to take 
where citizens differ as to what is wise. 


Will America allow teachers in building the open mind 
to discuss controversial issues? Within limits, yes even now, 
if it be tactfully done. As always where education is in- 
volved we have to begin where people are and help them, 
from their own present position, proceed to something better. 
Just now, sad to say, most people in this country do not really 
believe in free speech, that is, not for those who would speak 
on the other side. Our people are loud believers in free 
speech in behalf of what they themselves already accept or in 
behalf of things to which they are indifferent. They fail to 
see that intelligent and consistent democracy must stand or 
fall by free speech, “not (as Justice Holmes so fitly said) 
free thought for those who agree with us, but freedom for the 
thought we hate.” We, as educators, must help all our citi- 
zens to see these things and so win their consent for us to 
make their children intelligent students. 


And teachers must organize to protect those who would 
otherwise unjustly suffer for proper teaching. We cannot 
depend on force alone to win for us the proper freedom of 
teaching, that would be to deny and mistrust education it- 
self; but a proper force legally applied may help the friends 
of democratic teaching win out as against the forces of in- 
tolerance and obscurantism. 


The whole problem of freedom is for the sake of building 
popular intelligence in social affairs. In this the schools do 
and must have a real part. It is education itself socially at 
work. 

And finally, every good cause herein discussed depends 
upon our building an ever-finer professional outlook. To this 
we here must pledge our undying loyalty. 





John Hamilton 








The President, Congress and the 
Republican Party 


By JOHN HAMILTON, Chairman, Republican National Committee 
At Hamilton County Republican Club, Cincinnati; over NBC, August 28, 1937 


It was a session that cannot be judged through its ac- 

complishments as written on the statute books, but 
rather in giving consideration to what has been averted. 
When the consequences of what was proposed is compared 
with what was done—I feel confident that it will be con- 
sidered one of thee most important sessions in our history. 

“ But whatever may be the ultimate appraisal, it is a cer- 
tainty that the record of the one hundred and five members 
of the Republican Party is one of which our party may be 
justly proud. There was not a time during that entire session 
when this relatively small group did not faithfully carry out 
their obligations to their party and their country and in so 
doing provided a rallying ground without which dissenting 
groups from the majority could not have hoped to halt an am- 
bitious leadership seeking to wipe out the last vestige of con- 
stitutional government in this country. 

Apparently forgetting that forty per cent of the voters 
had protested his re-election, Mr. Roosevelt claimed a man- 
date to do what he—and he alone—saw fit to do. From the 
day upon which he first addressed the new Congress the bills 
which he sponsored indicated that his concern is not primarily 
with the solution of economic or social problems, but rather 
under their guise to secure for his sole use the reins of gov- 
ernment. If I am wrong in this—if the cloak of high purpose 
under which he struts is fashioned from sincere fabric and is 
not made up of the woof and warp of personal ambitions, let 
him announce that he does not seek to perpetuate himself in 
office. His often-expressed delight in the breaking of prec- 
edent will probably find its final gratification in seeking a 
third term as President of the United States. 

There are no straight-thinking men and women who do 
not realize that the world of government will not—and can- 
not—stand still. But at the same time they appreciate the 
implications that arise from a government which seeks to 
dominate the affairs of men. They know that as govern- 
ment becomes more paternalistic, individual initiative becomes 
correspondingly less, and that unwonted interference with 
the economic affairs of a nation ultimately brings economic 
ruin. 

Their conclusions are not those of “Tories” or “Re- 
actionaries,” but of men and women who have been willing 
to take council with experience, and having done so, realize 
that government cannot progress along any line faster than 
the citizens who have established it. They know full well 
that once we surrender our initiative to government it be- 
comes greater than the individual and government is no 
longer government—it is political slavery. 

It is in direct opposition to these views that the Presi- 
dent of the United States moves today. He seeks to substitute 
paternalism for individual initiative, thereby relegating those 


Te first session of the 75th Congress has adjourned. 


whom government supposedly serves to the position of mere 
pawns in the hands of a few directing agencies in Washington. 

There can be no other explanation of the course he has 
elected to follow. 

For, when we review the bills which he has caused to be 
introduced into the Congress or which he has championed 
since his second Inauguration, we find that there is no ac- 
tivity in the normal life of men which he does not seek to 
control and dominate. Such was the purpose of the farm bill, 
the sugar bill, the wages and hours bill, the Maverick bill for 
the control of industry and the new TVA bill, and every 
other bill which bore his approval. 

But the immediate objects of these bills were no more 
obnoxious than the methods set up for their administration. 
I know of no single instance where the enforcement of their 
provisions was not to be entrusted to an individual or a board 
whose sole allegiance was to the President. Not content with 
the domination which comes through the power of appoint- 
ment and removal, the proposed legislation, in several in- 
stances, went so far as to deny the right of appeal from the 
rulings of these bodies to the courts, or so restricted such a 
right that the appeals were limited to bare technical interpre- 
tations of the law. It was not merely a spirit of vindicative- 
ness that caused the President to seek the enactment of the 
Supreme Court bill. Rather he wanted to assure himself 
that his program would receive judicial sanction at the hands 
of men whom he knew would be committed to that purpose. 

But the President’s ambitions carried him even further, 
and in his enthusiasm he asked for other extensions of execu- 
tive power through what was known as the reorganization 
bill. This bit of legislation, like all his other proposals, flew 
under false colors as a measure intended to bring about eff- 
ciencies and economies in government. If such had been the 
real purpose there would have been no reason for the bill 
because of the fact that from March ’33 to March '35 there 
was on the Federal statute books a law giving to the Presi- 
dent ample authority in that connection except as to his re- 
quests to be given the power to abolish the office of Comp- 
troller-General, to abolish the Civil Service Commission, 
and to place quasi-judicial bodies and commissions under his 
domination. Did he exercise those authorities which were his 
for two years in the interests of efficiency or economy? He 
did not. He showed no interest in those matters whatsoever 
until he felt the time had come to grasp the added powers 
over the heretofore independent branches of the government. 

That such a small portion of his total program was en- 
acted into law was probably due to his own stubborn insist- 
ence that his bill to reorganize the Supreme Court should be 
enacted. For while this legislation was pending, Congress 
was practically at a standstill because of the position which 
he took. 
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Mr. Roosevelt realizes full well his own failures in the 
last Congress, and so, once miore, he resorts to the generalities 
and abuse which he so effectively uses when he runs to cover. 

It is interesting to analyze his last speech.’ It is inter- 
esting because in it he referred to those pioneer men and 
women who had settled upon our shores for the purpose, as 
he said, of gaining: 

“The opportunity . . . to get into an environment where 
there were no classes, opportunity to escape from a system 
which still contained most of the elements of feudalism.” 

Had Mr. Roosevelt been honest he should have added 
that under his administration The Lords of feudalism have 
become more nearly re-established than at any time since the 
days those pioneers arrived upon the shores of Virginia. Had 
he been honest, he would have stated that for the first time 
in the history of the United States a President has sought to 
establish the classes and the class-consciousness which these 
same pioneers sought to avoid by fleeing their native land. 

His further statement that “Majority rule must be pre- 
served as the safeguard of both liberty and civilization” is 
agreed to by all, but, coming from his lips less than twenty- 
fours hours before his spokesman, Senator Guffey of Pennsyl- 
vania, had threatened political extermination? for those who 
dared to voice the will of the majority is a cynicism unworthy 
of the President of the United States. 

In his talk he once more condemned those who sought 

to stave off just such a state of affairs as “Tories” and “Re- 
~ actionaries.” He also added a new phrase to his cup of in- 
* vectives by referring to them as “Lord Macaulays.” 
3 Possibly the time has come when we may ask what it 
_is other than mere opposition to the President that fixes a 
"man in his mind in these categories which he loves to belittle. 
Did Mr. Roosevelt, for instance, believe that the officers of 
“the American Radiator Company were “Tories” at the time 
he autographed the Democratic Convention books which 
‘these officers purchased for $15,000? Did he think that the 
officers and directors of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
were “Lord Macaulays” when they gave $7,500 of their 
stockholders’ monies for the purchase of similar books? 

Indeed, we might go down the list, item by item, of 
these more than 900 contributions of corporations whose gifts 
to the Democratic National Committee—and they were noth- 
ing but that—totalled more than one-third of a million dol- 
lars and wonder at Mr. Roosevelt’s state of mind that allows 
him to take this money from the hands of these same groups 
whom he charges are the enemies of democracy. And may I 
add in connection with the sale of these books that it was the 
Republican leader of the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Snell of New York, who called the attention of the nation 
to the effrontery, the intimidation, the terrorism and the bra- 
zen illegality which have marked this whole incident. 

Due to facts which I have mentioned the Republican 
Party today has a greater call to public duty, a greater sum- 
mons to high national endeavor, a greater and more compell- 
ing issue, than has ever before called it to service. We are not 
sitting today in a political calm. A great wind is blowing 
through the world. To it we have to spread our sails. In 
combat with it, we have to steer our course. The opportunity 





1V.S., September 1, 1937. 
2See page 725. 


is ours. All we need is a crew that is not afraid of bad 
weather, that does not flinch from the wind and the wet, and 
that knows endurance and daring on the seas of this Repub- 
lic will necessarily bring a sound boat to a safe port. 

Everyone here tonight must appreciate the great and 
compelling issue which confronts us. It was stated repeatedly 
by the last Republican candidate for the presidency. It has 
been stated repeatedly by hundreds of other distinguished 
spokesmen of the Republican Party. It has been stated by 
hundreds of eminent Democrats. 

I beg of you not to dismiss this issue from your minds 
because of its having become familiar, because of its having 
become commonplace. Its existence is admitted even by New 
Dealers—admitted even by the President’s intimates. All of 
these have now discovered what a multitude of Republican 
observers discovered four years ago. This is the issue and 
the only fundamental issue before us—all else is detail—it 
is ‘he destruction of a Rooseveltian collectivism that threat- 
ens the United States of America. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the Republican Party perceived 
the nature of the flame when it was yet but a spark; and I 
assert to you, in unwavering and unfaltering confidence, that 
it is the destiny of the Republican Party, no matter how 
widely that conflagration may spread, to surround it, to con- 
trol it, and to extinguish it. The menace which we had the 
eyes to see we shall have the hearts and hands to fight and 
finally to destroy. 

The Republican Party in Washington is alive to the 
task. Allow me to speak for a moment of certain points in its 
record during this recent session of the Congress. 

Let us consider first matters connected with social legis- 
lation. 

The Republican Party has accepted and promoted the 
principle of social security. It has endeavored to improve the 
present law. Through resolutions introduced into the Senate 
by Mr. Vandenberg of Michigan and Mr. Townsend of 
Delaware and into the House by Mr. Reed of New York 
and Mr. Jenkins of Ohio, it has advocated a retreat from 
the present monstrous and dangerous old-age pension fund. 
It has also suggested the extension of old-age social security 
payments to wider areas of the population. These Republi- 
can recommendations led to the establishment of a new ad- 
visory committee by the Administration’s Social Security 
Board. The reports of that committee are very likely to lead 
to important useful changes in the social security law. 


In the field of relief for the unemployed the Republi- 
cans have similarly accepted the principle but have striven to 
improve the method. The official conference of Republicans 
of the House of Representatives adopted a motion in favor of 
the return of the actual administration of Relief and of Work 
Relief to the authorities of the States. This motion also pro- 
vided that twenty-five per cent of the total cost should be met 
by the respective states. A resolution in that sense was intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives on behalf of his fel- 
low-Republicans by Mr. Bacon of New York. 

In connection with Relief, I should not omit a reference 
to the bills introduced by the Republican Senators Mr. Davis 
of Pennsylvania and Mr. Lodge of Massachusetts for the 
long-needed census of the unemployed. These bills prodded 
the New Deal into the introduction and passage of a similar, 
though inferior, bill. 
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Child Labor has long been an object of Republican at- 
tention. New proposed constitutional amendments for deal- 
ing with the remnants of this problem were introduced by 
a considerable number of Republicans including Mr. Austin 
of Vermont in the Senate and Mr. White of Ohio in the 
House. 

I come now to the Administration’s wages-and-hours 
bill. There was Republican sentiment in both Houses of 
Congress for direct Congressional prohibition of sweatshop 
wages and sweatshop hours in Interstate Commerce. This 
sentiment was seen in the substitute bill introduced into the 
Senate by Mr. Bridges of New Hampshire. At the same 
time, there was predominant earnest opposition among Re- 
publican Senators and Republican Representatives to the 
arbitrary dictatorial discretionary powers conferred by the 
Administration’s bill upon a board of five presidential politi- 
cal appointees. That power, as expressed in that bill, in its 
original forra, was thought by most Republicans in the Con- 
gress to be a weapon of presidential autocratic power over 
virtually all American industrial and commercial life. 

I think it is wise to say that the Republican Party in 
the Congress recognizes the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the exercise of its powers over interstate com- 
merce to assist the states in meeting the problem of inhumane 
wages and hours, but is vigilantly on guard against any sug- 
gested solution of that problem by uncontrolled absolutism. 

Still in the field of labor, I now approach the issues 
raised by recent industrial disturbances. The first voice heard 
in the Senate Chamber against the menace of the sit-down 
strike was that of Mr. Johnson of California. Senator John- 
son for three decades a strong friend of all true labor prog- 
ress, said: “If the sit-down strike is carried on with the con- 
nivance or the sympathy of the public authorities, then the 
warning signals are out; and down that road lurks dictator- 
ship.” 

In those words Mr. Johnson expressed precise Repub- 
lican doctrine. The Republican Party resists the use of force 
by either side in industrial disputes not because it favors 
either side but because unchecked private force leads inevi- 
tably to public tyranny. 

On the other hand, the President, obviously seeking po- 
litical capital, remained silent at a time when he should have 
spoken, and I repeat again what I have said before: “The 
demands of moral leadership are not satisfied by evasion.” 

In accordance with the Republican viewpoint and in 
furtherance of the principle of equal legal duties for both 
capital and labor there were Republican resolutions intro- 
duced into the Senate by Mr. Vandenberg of Michigan and 
into the House by Representatives Hoffman of Michigan and 
Hartley of New Jersey. These resolutions sought to extirpate 
violence or intimidation in industrial disputes and to oblige 
both sides to accept full contractual responsibility for all 
agreements reached. 

The Republican Senator, Mr. Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire, long a friend of labor, had meanwhile initiated his in- 
quiry into interruptions of the delivery of United States mail 
in the Eastern Ohio Steel region. Against the hostility of 
the Administration majority in the Senate Post Office Com- 
mittee, Mr. Bridges overwhelmingly proved the interruptions 
which he had alleged; and he ultimately forced the Post 
Office Department and the Department of Justice into pro- 
ceeding against the culprits for their punishment. 


The predominant Republican attitude toward the Guffey 
coal bill for price-fixing through private agreement and pub- 
lic sanction in the bituminous coal industry was one of hos- 
tility to its extreme suppression of competition and its ex- 
treme substitution of governmentalized price-control. 


Throughout this last session our Republican Senators 
and our Republican Representatives have continued their 
steady attack upon unnecessary governmental spending and 
upon unnecessary and unscientific destructive governmental 
taxing. They have continued their warnings against the in- 
flationary movement threatened by an unbalanced budget. 
They have had the satisfaction at last of hearing these warn- 
ings of theirs echoed by the Administration’s chief monetary 
expert, Mr. Eccles, Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

But the central purpose of the leader of the New Deal 
remains untouched and unabated. That purpose is central- 
ized personal power. It is evidenced in practically every legis- 
lative item to which I have referred. It is evidenced especi- 


ally in the grandiose and almost omnipotent powers sought * 
by him for his appointees in the first draft of his wages-and- ~ 
hours bill. It is evidenced in the defeat of a Republican reso- ~ 


lution to compel an accounting for the two billion dollars of 
our people’s money used in the stabilization fund. 


It is evidenced in the defeat of Republican attempts to 
require the submission of trade treaties to the Senate as re- 
quired by the Constitution. 


It was natural therefore that such an administration 
should have brought forward the two most aggressive meas- 
ures for the submergence of popular legislative power and of 
constitutional judicial power and for the aggrandizement of 
executive presidential personal power that have ever stained 
the pages of American political history. I allude, of course, 
to the bill for presidential unlimited reorganization and domi- 
nation of all administrative branches of the government and 
to the bill for the presidential reorganization and domination 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


The total number of Republican Senators is sixteen. 
Sixteen of them opposed the President’s Court Plan. The 
total number of Republican Representatives is eighty-nine. 
Eighty-nine of them opposed the President’s Court Plan. All 
differences between Republicans disappeared in a common 
Republican loyalty to American constitutional government 
and in a common Republican repugnance to executive usurpa- 
tion. 

The Republicans sought no personal credit. They sur- 
rendered every point of vantage to Democratic colleagues 
who were willing to reject and repeal the President’s de- 
mand. They did not ask or seek for partisan gain. 


Could any Senator have defended the Court with more 
learning or more logic or more eloquence than Senator 
Borah? Yet Mr. Borah was silent. His work in the mat- 
ter was done in conversation and argumentation that never 
reached the public ear. Due credit may never be his and that 
will be true as to the service rendered by hundreds of Repub- 
lican leaders. 





3See, however, Borah’s speech on the Judiciary, delivered 
four days before the President disclosed the Court Plan, 
V.S., February 15, 1937.—Ed. 
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1 have been in politics now quite a long time. I have 
acquired an immunity to any sudden sentimentalism. But | 
think that no patriotism more profound was ever displayed in 
American politics than by the Republican Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in the Supreme Court battle. 

-1 am confident that a similar Republican unanimity of 
opposition would have greeted the President’s general re- 
organization bill as he presented it to the Congress. 

The time has come when we must fully realize what the 
New Dealers know. We must appreciate that the assault 
upon the reign of law in favor of the reign of edict, both in 
the administrative branches of the government and in its 
judicial branch, will be resumed. Those who resist such as- 
saults are still “Tories.” Those who refuse to yield to execu- 
tive usurpation are still, in the language of Mr. Roosevelt, 
enemies of popular self-government. Mr. Roosevelt has 
worked himself into a state of mind in which he repeatedly 
asserts that opponents of autocracy are opponents of democ- 
racy. That incredible paradox is almost continually on his 
lips. It evidences a mode of thought and a trend of purpose 
which in my opinion the Republican Party will live to throw 
down in the dust. 

I again emphasize the central issue of our times, the 
issue of Republican representative government against Roose- 
veltian personal government. I hold that it cannot be empha- 
sized too much. I hear it sometimes called a “negative” issue. 


* | hear it sometimes said that we Republicans cannot carry 


the country on a platform of “negative” criticism. I agree, 
but when you throw a house-breaker out of your home, are 


' you “positive” or “negative?” When you vote to save your 
. 3 pos 


country from disaster, are you “negative” or “positive?” And 


_ what is the history of the Republican Party on this point? 


The Republican Party, from its origin till now, has 
won just three great turning-point victories. It achieved all 
three on a program primarily of resistance to an asserted evil. 
It carried the election of 1860 on a program of resistance to 
the extension of slavery into the territories. It carried the 
election of 1896 on a program of resistance to free silver. And 
it carried the election of 1920 on a program of resistance to 
American membership in the League of Nations. 

It had no panacea in 1860 for the solution of the prob- 
lem of the colored race, but its stand in the election of that 
year removed the deadening hand of slavery from the South- 


ern states so that the subsequent and still-continuing economic 
revitalization of those states became possible. 

It had no panacea in 1896 for the solution of the prob- 
lem of money, but the position it took prevented the economic 
ruin of all business, all wage-earners, all farmers under the 
threatened flood of an unsound, unstable and unpredictable 
currency. 

It had no panacea in 1920 for the solution of the prob- 
lem of peace, but by reason of its victory in that election it 
saved the nation from active entanglement, foreign quarrels 
and alarms under the nobly-conceived but still impracticable 
and dangerous commitments of the League of Nations. 

The Republican Party is not a party of cure-alls. It be- 
lieves that the problems of our national life have to be met 
by protracted patient diagnosis and by a vast variety of differ- 
ent detailed treatments. It will always insist on examination 
of the fitness and adequacy of methods proposed for reaching 
desirable objectives. It must ever strive to meet as rapidly 
as possible the newly-rising problems of our national life by 
means which will not destroy as much or more than they 
accomplish, which will not sacrifice, to whatever worthy ends, 
the very heart of our progressive freedom. It nevertheless 
has always believed, and it now believes, that basic error 
must be corrected before sound truth can be made to flourish. 

Let us then dare to do what our Republican predecessors 
dared to do. Let us take counsel not of instant popularity 
but of permanent popular service. Let us defy the current 
of the moment. Let us swim up-stream if necessary. Let us 
not forget that a victory which comes as the result of empty 
promises or from a surrender to political expediencies will be 
of service neither to our party nor to our country. We must 
stand not only against the future extensions of Federal power 
but we must insist that the activities of government be re- 
stricted to the normal functions of government. Let us re- 
member that three times, three great historic times, the Re- 
publican Party has discerned an impending national error, de- 
nounced it and dissipated it. Let us remember that the fourth 
error, now upon us, means only that if we display historic Re- 
publican resoluteness shall we change that error into the 
fourth and crowning Republican victory and shall we witness 
a Republican return to Washington and the re-establishment 
there of an impregnable haven against all encroachments upon 
the rights that are American. 


Nazi Foreign Missions 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA IN THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD 
By DOROTHY THOMPSON 
Pall Mall Broadcast, “People in the News,” WEAF, September 3, 1937 


which you and I should notice. Mr. Ernst Wilhelm 

Bohle has become the Chief of the famous Department 
Six of the German Foreign Office. This is an office which 
existed under the Kaiser and under the German Republic. 
It used to concern itself with promoting an interest in Ger- 
man culture amongst Germans living abroad. But its origi- 
nal purpose has now been extended. It is being built out 


- NEW name has emerged in Nazi Germany, and one 


into a Nazi International, a parallel of the famous Russian 
Comintern, which has conducted communist propaganda all 
over the world. 

The new Nazi International is to conduct Nazi propa- 
ganda and organize Nazi groups in countries outside Ger- 
many, under the direct supervision of the German foreign 
office. Mr. Bohle therefore becomes for Nazi-ism what Mr. 
George Dimitroff is for international Communism. 
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First something about Mr. Bohle. Like many Nazi 
leaders he is young-—only 34 years old. He comes from 
British South Africa, where his father was a professor in 
the university at Capetown. The young man was born in 
Bradford, England, educated in South Africa, and came 
first to Germany as a young man. 


Bohle was in Germany in 1931, managing an export 
business in the Rhineland. He became a Nazi when he was 
28 years old, and, because he was familiar with foreign 
countries, particularly with the British Empire, he became, 
immediately, the chief of the Division for Foreign Germans, 
of the Nazi Party—as distinct from the government. His 
invasion this week of the foreign office is a triumph for the 
revolutionary wing of the Nazi party over the old German 
bureaucracy. For four long years, the German Foreign 
Office, under Baron Konstantin von Neurath has tried to 
keep the more active Nazis out of that part of the govern- 
ment dealing with foreign affairs. The reason is obvious: 
The Department wants to keep on good terms with the rest 
of the world. 

But bit by bit the Nazi party has invaded and taken 
over into the totalitarian picture every department of the 
German government. And Baron von Neurath himself had 
to launch the new Nazi International at the Congress and 
great welcome to foreign Germans now going on in Stutt- 
gart. It was there, this week, that Ernst Bohle was intro- 
duced to the world as the chief of a Brown international 
which intends to pursue its organization and propaganda 
inside every country where Germans live. 

Now, this is of the gravest interest to you and me. All 
Germans, everywhere in the world, even when they are 
citizens of other nations, are to regard themselves, first of all, 
as Germans. It doesn’t matter how many oaths of allegiance 
they may have taken to the American Constitution. From 
now on, they are to take their orders from Germany. At 
least so says Mr. Bohle. 

In the United States, there are some 6,000,000 Ger- 
mans. They are citizens of this country, and they have been 
admirable citizens. Thousands of them have shed their blood 
for the United States. They even fell in the last war, in the 
bitterness of having to fight their cousins and relatives in the 
fatherland. They have proved themselves American citizens. 
But now they are confronted by a serious dilemma of loyalty. 
For they are going to be told that their FIRST business is 
to think, not of the United States, or of any other nation 
where they may happen to live, but of Germany. 

Mr. Bohle was perfectly clear about this at the Stutt- 
gart conference: He said: “Whoever lives abroad is working 
PRIMARILY in the service of the Fatherland.” Yesterday 
General Goering said: “You, Germans, who live abroad, 
have the right and duty to declare yourselves Germans and 
National Socialists. You are the SERVANTS of the home- 
land. German Nazi-ism is a world philosophy.” 

This means the intervention of a foreign government 
in the internal affairs of our country. There’s no question 
about it. Don’t take my word for it, but consider this edi- 
torial from the Stuttgart Kurier. I am quoting it. It says: 
“We desire to bring back the Germans in the United States 
to the racial unity and common faith of all Germans. To 
this end, the spiritual and intellectual reform of Americans 
of German extraction is necessary, IN ACCORD WITH 






THE MODEL FURNISHED BY THE HOME- 
LAND.” 

And they aren’t just interested in regenerating German- 
Americans. Once they’ve done that they are going to under- 
take to regenerate the rest of us. This is what the editorial 
says further, and remember that this is the official organ 
of the Nazi International, and that no word can be pub- 
lished in a German paper against the policy oi the régime. 

I’m quoting again: “German-American influence shall 
then be thrown in the balance UNDER OUR LEADER- 
SHIP for the coming struggle for America’s regeneration. 
These German-Americans are prepared to enlist in the final 
struggle and take their place in AMERICA’S political life 
in order to exercise a DETERMINING INFLUENCE 
on the new America.” 

Now, let’s get a few things clear. This country believes 
in free speech, free assembly, a free press, a free radio and 
the right of anyone to join anything he pleases, providing 
he keeps the law. He can join the Masons, or the Elks, or 
the Rotary Club, or a trade union. And he can, if he likes, 
join an American Nazi Party. What Germany is demand- 
ing in this country is based upon our conception of individual 
freedom. And that conception is being cynically exploited. 
Because you cannot join the Rotary Club, or the Masons, or 
any trade union in Germany. 

Furthermore, if the United States attemped to do in 
Germany what Germany is doing here, it would not be — 
tolerated for an instant. Not only may no German in 
Germany make propaganda for Democratic government, but 
no foreigner may, either. Americans in Germany who have 
tried to do so have been thrown into jail and tried for treason. 
Americans who have merely expressed an opinion against — 
the Nazi form of government in papers published in their | 
OWN countries, have been deported from Germany in 24 7 
hours. I myself was thus deported, although I never made © 
the slightest attempt to interfere in German affairs, nor was © 
I ever accused of doing so. Edgar Mowrer, the correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Daily News was forced to leave. Only a — 
few days ago, Mr. Norman Ebbutt, for many years the cor- — 
respondent of the London Times in Berlin was put out. He © 
was deported from Germany because the British government ~ 
had deported two Germans from London who were falsely © 
posing as newspaper correspondents. These two Germans © 
were both attached to Mr. Bohle’s organization. The Brit- 
ish government considered them spies. 

And now Germany, which will not tolerate ANY for- 
eign influence on its soil, proposes to attach propaganda 
agents to its embassies abroad and to organize, on this soil, 
using American citizens of German origin as the nucleus, a 
German National Socialist movement. It’s a brand new 
form of foreign missions. 

And let’s get another thing clear. This movement will 
direct itself at two things. It will attempt, first of all, to 
stir up in this country racial antagonisms. Particularly 
against Jews and Negroes. I know something about the 
Nazis in the city of New York and among them are some 
who want to organize storm troops to invade the Bronx . . 
as Mosley’s British fascists have been invading the Jewish 
quarter in Whitechapel in London. This country is a con- 
glomeration of races, and a race war in the United States 
would split our country wide open, leading to the worst kind 
of violence and counter-violence. 
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The other thing which these Nazi groups, under Ger- 
man domination, propose to do, is to stir up hostility against 
organized labor. They will join every vigilante group, and 
they will interpret every strike as incipient communism. They 
will therefore set capital against labor and labor against cap- 
ital and thus, in another way, attempt to divide this nation. 
This simply means that we face having a new nation-wide 
Ku Klux Klan, made in Germany. 

They will participate as organized groups, taking orders 
from Germany, in every political issue. They are already 
doing so in New York City, where a campaign for Mayor 
is in progress. The head of the Nazi organization in the 
United States is Fritz Kuhn. He is an American citizen. He 
has a big organization in New York and is working for 
Senator Copeland, in spite of the fact that the Senator has 
repudiated his support. The object of the New York Nazis 
is to get Police Commissioner Valentine out of office, in the 
hope that a new commissioner will give them more leeway. 

And a third question: Why are the German Nazis 
INTERESTED in interfering in domestic governments 
throughout the world? It is, of course, partly fanatical be- 
lief that they have a world mission. But there are other, 
more practical reasons. Nations which are divided by racial 
and class strife are WEAK nations. They are scared nations. 
And they are not likely to make trouble for any aggressor 
anywhere. 

My friends, there is a new technique of warfare in the 
world. We have seen it in Spain, we are seeing it in China. 
It is to foster civil war, and then enter to save such divided 
nations against Communism, or against Democracy. The 


‘wars of this epoch don’t begin by invasion. They begin by 


internal strife which then furnishes an excuse for military 
action. We don’t want this kind of division. We don’t want 
to be a second Spain. 

In 1935, when the Communist International met in 
Moscow and announced plans for communizing the United 
States, our president sent two of the stiffest notes in our 
diplomatic history. 

He said that the United States would regard such a 
program as an unfriendly act. I don’t know what the State 
Department contemplates doing about this latest plan of a 
foreign government to organize our citizens. But this I am 
sure of. If a protest is made, it will have the overwhelming 
support of the majority of American citizens—and that will 
include thousands of men and women of German origin. 
Free speech and free organization are one thing. But there 
is NO principle, either in FREEDOM, or in INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW, which recognizes that a citizen can 
have divided loyalties, and as a member of one nation, take 
orders from another. No one can serve the United States 
and Russia, or the United States and Great Britain, or the 
United States and Germany. 

And if I may, in closing, I should like as just one Amer- 
ican citizen, to address myself to Mr. Ernst Wilhem Bohle, 
and say this: 

“This country, Mr. Bohle, has no intention, now, or 
ever, of interfering to change in any way the government of 
Germany. This country, Mr. Bohle, wants to be at peace 
with the world, and at peace with your country. This 
country, Mr. Bohle, hopes some day to see a world united, 
under recognized international law. But your new program, 
Mr. Bohle, is not going to help any of these things.” 


Fascists, Nazis, Bolsheviks 


BENDING DESTINY 
By BENITO MUSSOLINI, Premier, Italy 
[English resumé transcribed from the air over NBC, from Rome, August 20, 1937} 


comes to a conclusion with this majestic gathering 

of people. I can now state that I have studied your 
magnificent land and have seen again its extremely proud 
people. 

In the first part of my speech, I will speak of you, of 
your problems, of our problems, for there is no problem in 
any one part of Italy that does not immediately become a 
problem for the entire nation. 

In the second part, I will outline certain customs. 

First of all, I would like the pro-Fascists of the other 85 
provinces and the remaining anti-Fascists who are still run- 
ning the world to know that Sicily is Fascist down to her 
marrow, that Sicily and blackshirts are one person, that 
Sicily and Fascism are a single entity. 

Sicily, too, has moved vigorously forward in the first 
fifteen years of the Fascist revolution. If I were allowed to 
speak in percentages, I would say that 25 per cent has already 
been done, that 25 per cent is now on the way to completion, 
and that 50 per cent remains to be done and will be done. 


| Orr of Palermo: My second trip to Sicily 


Now the problem of problems for your island can be 
summed up in a short, simple and very Italian word, water— 
water to quench men’s thirst, water to irrigate the Sicilian 
landed estates, even though these have been rid of their 
feudal entanglements by Fascist policy. The day each modern 
dwelling has its water and its well, that day the peasants of 
Sicily like peasants of all other parts of the world will be glad 
to live on the earth on which they toil; large, landed estates 
will diminish and your land will be able to provide a liveli- 
hood for double the population that it does today, for Sicily 
must and will become one of the most fertile regions of the 
earth. 

You have seen the military equipment, land, naval and 
air, that protects the island grow under your very eyes. Only 
through a supreme folly could anyone think of invading your 
land. No one, not even a single soldier, will ever disembark 
here. 

Now, listen to this announcement, an era among the 
happiest ever witnessed in its four thousand years of history is 
beginning for your island. This era is bound to a historic 
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fact through which we have had the supreme fortune to live, 
the founding of the Second Empire of Rome. 

From now on the energies of the State will be di- 
rected with an increased intensity towards you because Sicily 
represents the geographic center of the Empire. When I de- 
cided that the great maneuvers should be held in Sicily, some 
alarm was registered. There arose certain exaggerated and 
untimely interpretations. All that is past. By now everyone 
should convince himself that Italy intends to pursue a con- 
crete policy of peace. It is along these lines that we are guid- 
ing our relations especially with bordering states. 

There is no doubt that from March to this date, our 
relations with Jugoslavia have improved. Those with Austria 
and Hungary have always been hewn to the terms of the 
Rome Protocol which especially during the economic crisis 
have shown themselves to be most effective. I must state that 
relations with Switzerland too are more than friendly. Still 
considering our land boundaries, there remains France. If we 
examine the totality of these relations with a calm and reason- 
ing mind, we must come to the conclusion that there is no 
matter for drama, and relations would certainly be better if 
certain semi-authoritative circles in France did not idolize the 
Geneva idols and if there were not other currents which have 
been waiting day by day for the last fifteen years, and with a 
constancy worthy of a better cause, for the downfall of the 
Fascist regime. 

If from land frontiers, we pass to sea and colonial fron- 
tiers, we meet Great Britain. I say “we meet” and I ask those 
who hurry to translate or to distort my speeches to make due 
distinction between a meeting and a clash. 

When I come back to reflect on the last two years of our 
relations with London, I am induced to conclude that at the 
bottom there is a great deal of uncomprehension. There is 
still in the British mind the picturesque idea of Italy when 
this young, resolute and strong Italy was not yet known. 


With the January agreement, there came a clarifying of the 
situation on which it is useless to dwell at the moment, when 
certain lamentable episodes upon which it is also useless to 


dwell occurred. Today again the horizon is being clarified. 


Considering the community of colonial frontiers, I think 
that definite conciliation can be reached. But Italy is ready 
to give her collaboration on all problems which make up 
European political life. We must, however, keep certain real- 
ities in mind. The first of these is the Empire. 


It has been said that we desire recognition on the part of 
the League of Nations. Not at all. . . . We, comrades, do 
not ask the officials of the Geneva vital statistics bureau to 
register any births. We do believe, though, that the time has 
come for a demand to be registered. I will say that it is 
superfluous to add to the infinite upsets of the Geneva organ- 
ism still another division between those who have recognized 
and those who have not yet recognized the Empire of Rome. 


Another reality which might be taken into account is that 
which is now commonly called the Rome-Berlin axis. You 
cannot meet Rome by ignoring Berlin or by doing the oppo- 
site. There is actual solidarity. 


I have said in the most categorical manner that we will 
not tolerate Bolshevism or anything like it in the Mediter- 
























ranean and within a few steps from our home. These per- ~ 


turbations brought about by people absolutely exterior to the — 


Mediterranean must be discarded, these perturbations and © 


warlike follies. 


I now conclude my speech with an appeal for peace to — 
all the countries that are bathed by this sea where three con- © 
tinents have brought their civilization to a common center. I © 


trust that this appeal will be welcomed but if it should not © 


be, we are perfectly at ease, for Fascist Italy has such forces 
of spiritual and material order that it can look in the face and 
bend any destiny. 


Fascism in Italy, Germany and the 
United States 


By ELMER A. BENSON, Farmer-Labor Governor, Minnesota 


Auspices, American League Against War and Fascism, August 7, 1937 


S we meet today to observe the twenty-third anni- 
A versary of the world’s entrance into the last great 
war, we are confronted with the problem of what 
to do to avert another—and perhaps more distastrous—war. 
We are today witnessing a struggle between two power- 
ful forces for supremacy, democracy and fascism. Compro- 
mise between these tWo ideas is impossible. 
I have accepted your invitation to address you because 
I am in disagreement with those who caution an open mind 
on this controversy. I am suspicious of those people. I ques- 
tion their motives as well as their wisdom. They are not 
asking us to keep our minds open but rather to keep our eyes 
closed. We must make a choice. 


In 1776, the American colonies were face to face with a 
crisis and a choice. They had to choose between continuing 
to be operated and ruled as the property of the merchants, 
lords, and corporations of the mother country or to be ruled 
by representatives of their own choosing. 

In 1937, the people of the United States again face a 
crisis. They are at the crossroads in their attempt to build 
democracy. They have observed some of the good effects of 
democracy, and they now wish to extend it into all fields of 
life, especially the industrial, where they have enjoyed little 
if any true democracy. We do not want fascism here. We 
are willing to fight it. 

In order to fight fascism in this country, we must iden- 
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tify it... recognize it. We cannot fight a mere name. 
Fascism has a habit of parading under different names; it 
will adopt whatever name is best calculated to lure the larg- 
est following and best suited to disguise its real aims and 
purposes. In Germany, for example, they selected the mis- 
leading name of “National Socialists.’’ In the United States, 
they make their broad, open sally for political power under 
the fair name of “Liberty League.” 

Fascism is not a special economic system, in spite of all 
its elaborate machinery of corporations, councils, national 
syndicates, and factory leaders. The same economic system 
exists in fascist Italy and fascist Germany as exists in such 
non-fascist countries as Great Britain and the United States. 
‘These fascist and non-fascist countries have essentially the 
same methods of owning and controlling natural resources, 
the same means of producing wealth, the same manner of 
exchanging it, and the same property relations between men. 
‘They are all stricken by the same economic paralysis which 
leaves at least one third of the people of each country “‘ill- 
clad, ill-fed and ill-housed.” 

The real difference lies not in the economic system, but 
in the government. The fascist countries have a dictatorship 
which uses force to suppress any opposition. But dictatorships 
are not new, and they always use force. The real question 
is: Whom are they seeking to protect? 

The answer to that is found in a typical case in Italy 
which I shall cite. 

In that country, prior to the World War, most of the 

darmers could work the land only if they first made a contract 
‘with the landowner, promising to pay him either a cash 
frental or a share of the crop. 
' By the time of the World War, Italian farmers had 
developed strong, independent organizations similar to city 
workers’ trade unions. These farm unions compelled the big 
landowners to deal with farm tenants collectively instead of 
individually. 

In 1920, in the Italian province of Bologna, under pro- 
tection of these farm unions, a share-tenant made a contract 
with a landlord which stipulated that the landlord provide 
the ditches, drains and dikes; that the landlord provide fer- 
tilizers; that the landlord pay the cost of transporting farm 
products belonging to him, and thac the tenant should have 
@ voice in the management of the farm. Mark you, that was 
two vears before the blackshirts marched on Rome. 

In 1929, in the same province but under the “Protec- 
tion’ provided by the fascist authorities, a share-tenant made 
another contract with a landlord. This contract stipulated 
that the tenant provide the ditches, drains and dikes; that the 
tenant pay half the cost of the fertilizers; that the tenant pay 
all the cost of transportation, and that the landlord have ex- 
clusive voice in the-management of the farm. 

In Italy, during the years of fascist rule, the ownership 
of agricultural land has been steadily concentrated into fewer 
and fewer hands until today six-tenths of the land is owned 
by less than one-tenth of the population. In one ten-year 
period, the number of farm tenants increased by over 400,- 
000, while the once-rapidly-developing cooperative farms de- 
clined until by 1935 the amount of their acreage was less 
than half what it had been. 

The average wages of Italian industrial workers, be- 
tween 1926 and 1934, dropped by one-half, while the cost 
of living dropped only one-quarter. Thus were the workers 





dispossessed of one-quarter of their real wages in eight years 
of fascist rule. 

In Germany, since the fascists rose to power, average 
real wages have dropped 25 to 30 per cent, while the hours 
of German workers have increased by about 45 per cent. 

Suppose people who now live under the black banner 
of fascism were writing a declaration of independence. What 
a long list of grievances they could recite! Who would not 
agree with them that they have suffered a long train of 
abuses, pursuing invariably the same object—to reduce and 
grind themselves down under the despotism of large land- 
lords, heavy industrialists and big bankers? 


In the face of such a record, can we doubt whom the 
fascist dictatorships use force to protect? The roving bands 
of terrorists, storm troopers, and vigilantes that prepare the 
way for fascism’s rise to power are not, as we once believed, 
merely evidence that judgment has fled to beasts and brutes 
who have lost their reason. They are evidence that Big 
Business has resorted to physical force in order to protect 
itself. 


Eight years of depression are beginning to teach us the 
answer to why Big Business seeks protection by means of 
fascism. 

The people want food, clothing, and housing. Big Busi- 
ness controls the means of creating these things. But it 
produces them only for the purpose of having something on 
which to make a profit. That is why our economic order is 
unable to distribute equitably the wealth which the economic 
plant can produce and why the masses suffer hunger and 
deprivation in the midst of plenty. Only force can maintain 
such a system, once the people understand its workings. 

We were told that the World War was caused by 
atrocious, war-loving Huns in Central Europe. Scarcely 
anybody believes that story now. We are more inclined to 
accept the judgment of our war-time President, Woodrow 
Wilson, who told the people, after the war had been fought: 
“The real reason that the war we have just finished took 
place was that Germany was afraid her commercial rivals 
were going to get the better of her, and the reason why some 
nations went into the war against Germany was that they 
thought Germany would get the commercial advantage of 
them.” 


That is exactly what happened in 1914. The heavy 
industrialists needed colonies from which to draw cheap raw 
materials, and they needed foreign markets to sell surplus 
commodities in order to maintain profits. When they could 
not get them, they called upon their people to fight for them. 

Italy was mistreated at the Versailles peace table at the 
end of the World War, and so Big Business in that country 
was not better off than Big Business in Germany. In both 
countries, they had to face the issue; they could cease to pro- 
duce goods at a profit, or they could fight. They chose to 
fight, and financed fascism. 

It was a good investment for them, but only for a time. 
The big owners in the now fascist countries still face the 
choice of either abdicating their economic power at home, 
or else risking all in a war which will break up existing in- 
ternational arrangements and thus give them territories for 
exploitation to make up for the dwindling chance of ex- 
ploitation at home. 

That is why they are now in Spain. 
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They are there because oil and ore are there, because 
they view Spain as practically a colony for exploitation— 
and because they know that conquest of Spain will give them 
an admirable geographic position from which to fight in the 
international war that is now in the making. 

The fascists of Spain raised a rebellion after the popular 
elections of 1936 because the big landowners and the big 
industrialists were threatened. Suffering Spain has drama- 
tized for the people of America the connection between fas- 
cism and war. The gallant example of her people under 
fire has galvanized the people of America into facing the 
fascist threat at home. 

That we are threatened, we can hardly any longer 
doubt. If we rest on the fact that our labor movement is 
any bar to fascism, we must remember that the labor move- 
ments of Italy and Germany were among the finest, if actu- 
ally not the most progressive, in the world. Both of these 
were destroyed overnight. Eventually the liberty-loving 
people of these countries will overthrow the yoke of fascism, 
because no race like the Germans or Italians will forever 
be slaves. But I shudder to think at what price! They 
are paying the penalty because they were not alert to the 
lurking fascist danger. 

Big Business in America faces the identical situation 
which Big Business in Italy and in Germany faced prior to 
the advent of fascism. They are now menaced by the unions 
in the plants, the cooperatives in the stores, the progressives 
in the halls of Congress. The army of the unemployed is 
still camped on the door steps of Big Business. Farmers, for 
one year of bumper crops and the possibility of good prices 
due to the accident of scarcity in some places, will not forget 
their experience of repeated price-slumps and undisposable 
crop surpluses. 

Who can doubt that Big Business in America will face 
the issue and choose as did Big Business in Italy and in 
Germany? Nobody who lived through the tremendous open- 
shop drive of the 1920's, backed by government strike- 
breaking and government red-baiting; nobody who sat 
through a showing of the news film of last Memorial Day 
in Chicago; nobody who noted how public officials and com- 
pany agents recently worked together to organize, arm, di- 
rect, and protect bands of vigilante terrorists on the steel 
strike front; nobody who is acquainted with what has re- 
cently happened in Upper Michigan. 

Night can fall in America as well as elsewhere. 

Yet, while the skies darken in some quarters, elsewhere 
a star of hope rises. Its first rays are those labor and farmer- 
labor parties that have appeared in various communities and 
states. By 1940, this bright star will be on the national 
horizon. 

I do not mean merely another “third party” which will 
be mainly a means of developing a tremendous following of 
votes for people who aspire to political power. I mean a 
farmer-labor party, based upon unions, militant farm groups, 
cooperatives and political clubs in which these groups are 
organized for political action to give expression to the eco- 
nomic needs and desires of farmers, white-collar, manual and 
professional workers and small businessmen. 

In the hands of a party thus founded and organized, the 










government of our democracy could become the servant of 
our democracy. It could not relieve the people from the 
necessity of conducting a struggle for economic justice by 
facing Big Business with the organized masses. It could, 
however, refuse to place at the disposal of Big Business the 
machinery of government with which to battle the advance 
of economic democracy. 

In a time like this, labor organizations and activities 
are at the very head and front of the progressive movement. 
It is therefore of the utmost importance that troops shall 
cease to be used as strike-breaking agencies. When the gov- 
ernment feels obligated to send troops into a strike area to 
still or prevent riot or bloodshed, there is no reason in justice 
why the employer should enjoy a special advantage from 
the presence of the troops. If necessary, the plants can be 
closed until satisfactory negotiations have taken place. 

And there is no reason in justice why the right to 
unionize should be subject to negotiation, or why company 
unions should be entitled to legal recognition by government, 
for they are but the agents of fascist control of the masses. 

In Minnesota, the country’s first Farmer-Labor gov- 
ernor, Floyd B. Olson, led the way in establishing the kind 
of strike policy that I have been describing . . . and I take 
a pardonable pride in saying that the present Farmer-Labor 
Administration has continued and developed that policy. 

Furthermore, two weeks ago the Farmer-Labor Ad- 
ministration of Minnesota notified the notorious Pinkerton 
detective agency that its license to operate in our state could — 
not be renewed because we regarded it as against good public 
policy to permit the operation in our state of any detective © 
agency which carries on spy activities against organized labor. 

A Farmer-Labor party can face issues like this, because ~ 
in its very foundation it has already faced the issue and © 
chosen. And that is the only way to fight fascism. 

A national Farmer-Labor party could also face the issue © 
of unemployment and relief by resolving that men might ~ 
produce goods even if Big Business got no profit from them. ~ 
At least the people would be fed and clothed and housed. ; 

We must face the problem of whether the people of © 
this country shall be slaves to the property rights of Big ~ 
Business, or men and women free to produce the food, cloth- 
ing and housing that they need. 

This is no utopian dream. The technical development ~ 
of modern life has made it possible. Let us be free men and ~ 
women and reach for a higher life. 

But if we reach for a higher life, we are told we shall 
arouse the dogs of fascism and war that guard the gates of 
wealth and make of it the private estate of a few big owners. 

Well, the dogs of war are unleashed against us any- 
way. The noise of battle can be heard not only when storm 
troopers march in the streets of Berlin or the winged agents 
of death fly over the towns of Spain. The noise and scenes 
of battle appear in the streets of Chicago, the valley of the 
Mahoning, the woods of northern Michigan, and a thousand 
other places where men and women organize and face the 
issues and fight to be free. 

Who would want to have lived in times like these and 
not to have chosen in this fight between democracy and fas- 
cism, between liberty and slavery! 
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Labor and the Law 


NEW RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


By ROBERT H. JACKSON, Assistant Attorney-General of the United States 
At New York State Federation of Labor Convention, Jamestown, N. Y., August 24, 1937 


HEN we met here twenty years ago, a dark era in 

W\ labor’s legal history had begun. The Supreme Court 

had recently held that the State of New York had 

no power to limit hours of labor in bakeries to 10 hours a 

day or 60 hours a week. For years that philosophy blighted 

efforts at reasonable hours in industry and retarded labor in 

getting its fair share of the leisure that mass production 
makes possible. 

Also the Supreme Court, against the protests of Justices 
Holmes, Brandeis and Clark, had just gone to the very limit 
to crush the unionization of American labor. It had virtually 
said that no employer need treat with union men and that 
unionism could exist only by consent of the employer. It held 
that neither State nor Federal statute could prevent any em- 
ployer from discharging workers for joining a union, and up- 
held employers in demanding, and declared courts must en- 
force by injunction, the infamous yellow-dog contracts. 

Primitive as these decisions now seem, for 19 years and 
six months after our last meeting here, the courts were stead- 
ily guided by them to more and worse blows at labor, until 


-the whole 20 years of reactionary doctrine was precipi- 


tately thrown overboard in the last six months. 
In 1918 the Supreme Court, against the protest of Jus- 
tice Holmes and an able minority, held the nation powerless 


_to stop traffic among the States in goods made by the labor 
_of children. By this decision the free labor of every section 
~ of the country was forced to compete with little children, too 


young to make valid contracts themselves, and hence bound 
into service by others. That decision forced labor, and em- 
ployers as well, to bargain under threat of being undersold 
by those who were willing to sell along with their goods the 


‘health and the opportunity of their childhood. We in New 


York found it difficult to market goods in competition with 
those who offered that degrading bargain. 

In 1921 the Supreme Court decided, again against the 
protest of some of its most respected members, that no State 
could stop its own judges from granting injunctions in labor 
disputes. Labor injunctions, always of doubtful legal an- 
cestry, had become the subject of widespread and serious 
abuse. They were often granted without notice and made 
imprisonment possible without trial by jury. They made 
biased courts the active partners of ruthless employers. The 
State of Arizona attempted to end the abuse. But the Su- 
preme Court held that the Constitution compelled the States 
under our system of law to continue labor injunctions. 

In 1923 the Supreme Court held, again against sharp 
dissent, that it would be a denial of due process of law and 
hence unconstitutional to establish a minimum wage for 
women in industries. The courts declared Nation and State 
to be constitutionally disabled from stopping the merciless 
exploitation of women, and made free labor everyhere compete 
with sweated labor. 

As we met here before we did not foresee that these 
among other decisions were to make the semi-slave labor of 


sweat-shop and of children the untouchable standard by which 
all labor rates would be adjusted. When the failure of work- 
ers’ power to purchase made its disastrous contribution to the 
collapse of 1929, there was an awakening in nearly every sec- 
tion of our national life. One place alone the lessons failed to 
register—a majority of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

In 1935 the Supreme Court majority set aside the Rail- 
way Retirement Act and in substance admonished the coun- 
try that no retirement plan could ever be adopted. This opin- 
ion brought a sharp protest from Chief Justice Hughes who, 
for a dissenting minority, declared that it placed an unwar- 
ranted limitation on the Constitution. 

In 1935 the Supreme Court threw out the entire Guffey 
Coal Act and destroyed the efforts of years to bring order into 
the soft coal industry, and peace and security into the lives 
that it depended upon, and which in turn depended upon it. 
In vain did Mr. Justice Cardozo protest on behalf of himself 
and Justices Brandeis and Stone. Chief Justice Hughes wrote 
a separate protest against what he regarded as the excesses of 
the decision. 

In 1936, with the first Roosevelt administration drawing 
to a close, the Supreme Court reviewed the New York Mini- 
mum Wage Act and not only held it unconstitutional but 
declared “the State is without power by any form of legisla- 
tion” to enact minimum wage laws. It set forth the under- 
lying judicial philosophy in this language: “In making con- 
tracts for employment, generally speaking, the parties have 
equal right to obtain from each other the best terms they can 
by private bargaining.” 

This adopted the law of the jungle. Let each drive the 
best bargain he can. The justice of the deal is no one’s con- 
cern, the adequacy of the wage is no affair of the State, even 
though it reduce workers to public charges, the needy appli- 
cant may have no protection against the unequal bargaining 
power of a self-sufficient employer. Under this doctrine ruth- 
lessness has no restraint except the limits to what nature can 
bear without physical revolt. That doctrine, announced by 
the Supreme Court, over vigorous protest of a minority, was 
so obviously heading this country to disaster, that within 20 
days the doctrine was condemned even by the Republican 
National Convention. 

The Court adjourned in June, 1936, firmly committed to 
its decisions that had tended to make a sweat shop of the 
whole nation. Its excesses had been protested consistently and 
vigorously, but helplessly, by Justices Brandeis, Stone and 
Cardozo, joined on several occasions by Chief Justice Hughes. 

As New Yorkers we may take pride that not one among 
our fellow citizens on the Court failed to protest its reckless 
trend to reaction and, had their warnings, to their sincere and 
honest, but mistaken, associates been heeded, no crises would 
have come. Thus ended 19 of our 20 years. 

Then two things rocked the nation. First, 46 out of 48 
States reelected President Roosevelt. Second, President 
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Roosevelt sent to Congress on February 5, 1937, a proposal 
to reorganize the Federal Judiciary. 

I do not now argue the merits or faults of that plan or 
of the argument or strategy by which it was supported. I am 
only reciting 20 years of legal history, all of which I have 
observed, and part of which I have shared in the making. 
Those two events happened and in the next six months the 
Supreme Court rewrote the whole law of labor in the United 
States. If you wish to believe this to be a mere coincidence it 
is all right with me. 

The Court Plan came out in February, 1937 and in 
March the Supreme Court declared that its own prior mini- 
mum wage decision “should be, and it is, overruled.” It con- 
demned its own earlier decision as “a departure from the 
true application of the principles governing the regulation by 
the State of the relation of employer and employed.” It saw 
clearly in March the error in reasoning which it had not de- 
tected the preceding June. 

In March also it sustained the collective bargaining fea- 
tures of the Railway Labor Act. 

In April it sustained the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
It gave legal vitality to the right of labor collectively to bar- 
gain its contract, and it compelled reinstatement with back 
pay of men discharged for trying to exercise that right. 

In May the Court sustained the Wisconsin Labor Code 
which gave labor certain picketing rights and prohibited 
granting of injunctions in labor disputes. Its former doctrine 
that a State must continue to grant labor injunctions was gone 
with the wind. 

Nor did it end with the reversal of old precedents. The 
Court pressed on to create new ones. ‘ 

Fear of unemployment, which comes without warning, 
without fault and without remedy, has long haunted every 
fireside that depended upon labor. But wise lawyers said it 
would be unconstitutional to do anything about it. The Na- 
tion and many States heeded not the obstructionist advice and 
passed legislation. Lower courts as usual set aside the laws. 
We argued with acute consciousness of a strong current of 
lawyer opinion and judicial precedent against us. But in May 
the Supreme Court held that both State and Nation were con- 
stitutionally free to establish systems of unemployment com- 
pensation, and to drive that scourge from the poor man’s 
home. 

Nor was this all. Industrial prosperity left a trail of 
poverty-stricken and unemployed aged. Wages were never 
sufficient to enable the great majority of workers to provide 
for the day when they could no longer be employed. Industry 
demanded only the most efficient years, and threw out men 
even in middle life into despair and enforced idleness. Unem- 
ployment periods, bank failures, foreclosures and accidents 
swept away savings. But the wise lawyers said nothing could 
be done about it. Their counsels of obstruction were again 
disregarded by the administration, and a Federal contributory 
old-age benefit system was started. Again lower courts set 
it aside. Again we argued against a strong current of lawyer 
opinion and judicial precedent. But in May the Supreme 
Court held that the poor house was not a part of the Consti- 
tution and that the administration’s effort to bring social 
security was valid. 

As I sat from Monday to Monday and listened to the 
decisions I witnessed a legal revolution, as real and meaning- 
ful as any ever fought on field of battle. 

In labor’s long fight for equality before the law it never 





won such an avalanche of victories as came within six months 
of the President’s reorganization message. These were the 
greatest days in labor’s legal history. 

A blot that still remains upon our judicial history is the 
child labor decision. The administration presented a wage 
and hour bill that would end free labor competition with child 
labor and sweated labor in interstate commerce. Advocating 
that bill before the committee over which Senator Black (now 
Mr. Justice Black) presided I stated one of its purposes: 
“We owe it to our times to challenge the perversion ‘of our 
Constitution injected into our law by the child labor decision. 
This bill would challenge it.” 

Powerful and reactionary forces were mustered to delay 
the bill, in violation of the campaign pledge of both parties. 
It will yet become law. We owe it to every enlightened em- 
ployer of labor in our State, as well as to every laborer, to 
see that they do not have to face in the market place goods 
made by the semi-slave labor of the child not yet its master, 
or the sweated needy person. That fight must and will go on. 

Of these victories won and to be won it behooves us to 
take a sober, not a reckless view. 



















We must not forget that the enactment of a law is the 
beginning, not the end, of a reform. It is but a blue print to ~ 
guide the construction of a system of administration, and of © 
habits of thought and patterns of conduct. These laws would © 


quickly be discredited by partisan, incompetent or intellectu- 
ally dishonest administration. 

Expectations will be raised by some of these laws that 
will be disappointed. Long spans of later life when employ- 


ment will be difficult to find are not covered by our benefit | 


system, and the greater burden of unemployment still falls 
on the worker. Minimum wage bills touch relatively few 
pay rolls and collective bargaining rights are still paper rights 
until use of the device becomes accepted and habitual. All 
are experimental, and far from perfect, and moreover subject 
to the well-known whittling down process of the courts. They 
are by no means at a point where we can declare a holiday. 

Labor’s victory places in its hands a new tool—collective 
bargaining. It will call for the development of a new skill 
and a new technique. It calls for statesmanship in the labor 
movement. 

Labor has always faced a dilemma in its struggle for 
betterment. If its needs were politely and considerately pre- 
sented they were generally ignored. If its needs we. _ backed 
by a determined demand, and supported by the only force 
labor has, than its threat was used to alarm. Labor leadership 
has frequently had to choose between being impotent or be- 
ing menacing. 

When collective bargaining is established in practice, as 
it is now established in law, this old dilemma will disappear. 

Labor’s new powers impose new responsibility. Organi- 
zation discipline must prove equal to the task of keeping its 
collectively-bargained contracts. Its faith and credit must be 
guarded from within by self-discipline. I am confident labor 
will rise to this new responsibility and opportunity. 

So in welcoming your Convention, I am happy to wel- 
come also a new era in labor relations and a new hope for 
security against the misfortunes of unemployment and the 
hardships of penniless age. They are the product of a demo- 
cratic form of free government, where majority opinion may 
be delayed, but can not permanently be defeated when it has 
the rare and priceless gift of a leadership that is unafraid. 
They are largely in your keeping. 
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The Background of the Labor Problem 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University 
At Parrish Art Museum, Southampton, Long Island, September 5, 1937 


[CONDENSED] 


PEAKING in this place one year ago, I named the 

regulation of trade disputes as one of the six major 

problems confronting our people and our government 
at the present time. It was then pointed out that those of 
us who work, whether with our hands or with our brains, 
constitute an overwhelming proportion of the population of 
any moderate state and that therefore the interests of those 
who work, taken in the larger sense, are identical with the 
interests of the public as a whole. It was pointed out that 
disputes between those who work and those for whom they 
work are steadily increasing in number and in violence, and 
that these disputes are now commonly accompanied by 
strikes, which are a form of war. Attention was called to 
some of the steps which had recently been taken, particularly 
in Great Britain, to regulate and to govern these trade dis- 
putes and to prevent them from becoming a damage and a 
danger to the interests of the general public. 

During the year which has passed, this matter has. taken 
on new and menacing importance. It is high time that Amer- 
ican public opinion rose to the height of its responsibility for 
bringing into existence such policies as will protect the inter- 
ests of the public and the principles of our government from 
the devastating effects of that form of economic war which 
has come to be the very ordinary and usual accompaniment of 


~ trade disputes. This matter cannot be permitted to drift in- 


definitely without very grave consequences. It is of highest 
importance that these problems be not looked upon solely in 
their superficial aspect or from the viewpoint of those imme- 
diately concerned and the pressure groups which they or- 
ganize, but that the forces and aims which underlie and 
shape them be brought to light and interpreted. 

It is important to realize that group struggles and group 
ambitions are natural, not artificial, and that they are the 
outgrowth in large part of difference in human capacity and 
intelligence, as well as of difference in social, economic and 
political opportunity and environment. It must be realized 
that with the advent of democracy it was no longer neces- 
sary or even possible for groups or classes to be permanent 
and fixed in their membership, even if such had been the case 
in earlier times. It is pf the essence of democracy that there 
be equality of opportunity for all men and that each and all 
be invited and tempted to exert themselves to the utmost in 
order that the society »f which they are a part may have the 
fullest benefit of their abilities and their knowledge, as well 
as in order that they themselves may pass easily and quickly 
from one group or class to another according as circumstances 
invite and permit. In a democracy there is and can be no 
place for fixed and definite social, economic or political 
classes. Other and non-democratic forms of government may 
permit or require these, but democracy cannot do so without 
turning its back upon its fundamental principles. Therefore 
it is that persistent care must be taken to prevent these natu- 





ral and normal struggles between individuals and groups 
from developing into a class struggle or class war between 
groups whose membership is fixed and definitely settled be- 
yond hope of change. 

The doctrine that all history is to be interpreted in terms 
of a class war between those who possess and those who do 
not, however popular it seemed at one time, is crude, un- 
historical and untrue as a matter of fact. The economic inter- 
pretation of history is important but subordinate, as Pro- 
fessor Seligman conclusively proved a generation ago.’ There 
can be no question, however, that the economic aspect of 
history has taken on greatly increased significance during the 
past century because of the world-wide rise on a huge scale of 
the industrial system with which we are now familiar. In 
any large sense, neither the national market nor the world 
market existed prior to the 17th century. These markets are 
at this moment engaged in a struggle for dominance, the 
outcome of which will determine the history of our civiliza- 
tion for generations to come. Economic nationalism is today 
engaged in the perfectly futile endeavor to make the national 
market independent of the world market, a policy which can 
have but one end, and that is overwhelming disaster to the 
nations themselves which undertake to pursue it. 

Karl Marx, who with all his limitations and shortcom- 
ings was the possessor of an acute intellect, said nearly a 
century ago that “The relation of industry and of the world 
of wealth in general to the political world is the chief prob- 
lem of modern times.’? This is profoundly true, but it must 
not be forgotten that in approaching the industrial problem 
of today we are face to face with tendencies and movements 
which have existed since civilization began, with an economic 
condition in which the whole world is a possible market for 
the product of any industry, and in which industry itself has 
developed in so remarkable a degree that it has made its in- 
terests and its problems of outstanding importance, not only 
in the economic but in the political life of the present-day 
world. 

There are some popular, almost ruling, misconceptions 
which should be cleared away. Of these the chief is that 
there is a social and economic system properly described as 
capitalism. There is no such system. The words capital and 
capitalism are very modern. One of the earliest definitions 
of capital, and one of the very best, is that made by McCul- 
loch in 1925.5 He defined capital as the accumulation of the 
products of previous labor. It would not be easy to find a 





1Seligman, Edwin R. A.—The Economic Interpretation 
of History (New York: Columbia University Press, 1902). 

2Arnold Ruge und Karl Marx—Deutsch-Franzosische 
Jahrbicher (Paris, 1844), p. 75. 

3McCulloch, John R.—Political Economy (London: 
1825), Vol. II, p. 73. 
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clearer or more satisfactory definition. Capitalism, used as 
the name of a system of economic organization, is very recent 
indeed. It did not come into anything like common use 
earlier than sixty years ago. To speak bluntly, capital is not 
the foundation of any economic system whatsoever. Capital 
is the product of social, economic and political liberty. There- 
fore it is liberty, the underlying principle, which is at stake 
and not capital, which is only the product of liberty. Capital 
is what remains to the worker by hand or brain when he has 
met the cost of his work and of his livelihood. Every worker, 
by hand or by brain, becomes a capitalist the moment he saves 
anything. When he puts his savings in a bank or in an an- 
nuity or in an insurance policy, he is cooperating with those 
of his fellow-workmen who have also become capitalists, to 
provide the means to multiply work through cooperation with 
others who, like himself, have made good use of their liberty. 
The present-day popular use of capitalism as a term of con- 
tempt and derision is absolutely without historic or economic 
justification. This term was seized upon by the enemies of 
social, economic and political liberty because of its presumed 
unpopularity and it has been used with increasing violence 
and vehemence as a weapon of attack against liberty for a full 
generation. It is the favorite weapon of the Communists and 
radical Socialists and should be recognized as such. While 
they profess to be fighting capital, what they are really fight- 
ing is that which makes capital possible, namely liberty, 
whether social, economic or political. They are shrewd enough 
not to attack liberty directly, for they know full well how dis- 
astrous to themselves the consequences of such an attack 
would be among any English-speaking people. 

It is also an illusion to assert that all wealth is produced 
by labor alone. A cursory reading of history and observation 
of any uncivilized tribe, whether ancient or modern, should 
dispel this illusion at once. Mere labor may gain a livelihood, 
but little or nothing more. It is intelligence which produces 
wealth. This intelligence may guide the hand of the brick- 
layer or that of the house painter or that of the locomotive 
engineer or that of:the draftsman, but in each case it is in- 
telligence, and not the mere physical operation of the human 
hand, which adds to the possessions of mankind. It is this 
same intelligence, working in a different sphere of expression, 
which makes possible the poet, the artist, the orator or the 
statesman. All of these, whether their work be done pri- 
marily with their hands or not, have much more in common 
than is ordinarily understood. 

It is also to be borne in mind that when the words 
Socialism and Communism first came into use a century ago, 
they described states of mind and ideals, not economic insti- 
tutions. The state of mind and ideals of Socialism, in par- 
ticular, were praiseworthy in high degree. They meant that 
men were not to give themselves over to a life of selfishness 
and one of purely self-concern, but that they were to think 
of their fellow-men, their companions in the state, their hap- 
piness and their well-being. These ideals meant also that 
gain-seeking, however useful, practical and necessary within 
proper limits, must not be permitted to pass from under the 
control of moral principles and the moral sense. So long as 
Socialism represented al]. this, it was holding a high and fine 
ideal before the lovers of liberty. This ideal was one which 
lovers of liberty could aim to achieve without any surrender 
of liberty or without any overthrow of the historic institu- 
tions which liberty had brought into existence. It was when 


Socialism passed from being a state of mind and an ideal, 
to a program of social, economic and political action that it 
became dangerous to man’s highest interests. When it came 
to mean a plan of public action which substituted compulsion 
for liberty and strict regimentation for freedom, then Social- 
ism lost its power to inspire and became the symbol of a 
spirit and type of social, economic and political reaction which 
would sooner or later check liberty in grievous fashion and 
perhaps destroy it forever. In other words, the aims of Social- 
ism achieved under the protection and on the basis of the 
principles of liberty offer a program of hope and progress, 
while the aims of Socialism achieved through the denial or 
destruction of liberty are a fatal blow to all that is highest 
and best in human nature. 

It is just because these fundamental and underlying 
facts and principles are not understood and interpreted that 
there is so much unclear thinking and unwise action in re- 
spect to the labor problem. Everyone in his right mind sym- 
pathizes with him whom we describe familiarly as the under- 
dog. Everyone in his right mind must wish that health, com- 
fort and happiness be the reward of all those who work, 
whether with hand or with brain, and that no stone be left 
unturned to bring this about. The notion that one man may 
oppress his fellow-man for his own gain or glory is immoral. 
It violates all sound principles of human life and conduct. 
The way to get rid of it, however, is not by the destruction 
of any one of the fundamental principles by which human 
life and human conduct have so long been guided and in- 
spired. The way to get rid of it is by the education of public 
opinion which, however slow and halting, is the one sure 
basis for sound and continuing public action. To this may 
properly be added such legal enactments as wise discretion 
and large-minded human sympathy find to be really helpful 
and in consonance with the underlying principles of a sound 
democratic order. 

The first step to be taken in relation to these matters 
is to make it perfectly plain by statute what forms of agita- 
tion and organized activity will be permitted by the public 
when undertaken either by organized employees or their em- 
ployers, and what forms will not be permitted. When this 
vitally important step shall have been taken, it will then be 
proper to study how best, whether by compulsory incorpora- 
tion or otherwise, organizations of employees or of employ: 
ers may be held and made responsible for any action in viola- 
tion of law. Enlightenment, fair dealing and education can 
do much, but while human nature remains as it is, there will 
be need of the authority of enforceable law to protect the 
public from injury and outrage. 

It is unfortunately the obvious fact that wage-workers 
in this country are quite innocently being exploited on a large 
scale by those whom we have come to describe as racketeers. 
Nothing is doing so great damage to the interests of the wage- 
worker as this exploitation. His sympathies, his emotions and 
his fears are played upon. He is coinpelled to take action in 
which he does not believe and to make payments which he 
does not desire to make, under the threat of denunciation or 
persecution for disloyalty to his fellow wage-workers. Not 
only hundreds, but thousands of wage-workers, who have had 
no desire whatever to lay: down their tools, have been com- 
pelled by their so-called leaders to engage in strikes under 
the guise of promoting the interests of wage-workers, while 
all that was really at stake was the glorification of these un- 
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worthy leaders and the satisfaction of their thirst for power. 
The truth of this statement is demonstrated by the frequency 
with which strikes are organized and called when the wage- 
workers themselves are either entirely satisfied with the con- 
ditions under which they are at work or would be able 
quickly to adjust any differences with their employers through 
conference or arbitration. 

A clear illustration of this is found in some recent hap- 
penings in the City of New York. Some months ago pickets 
paraded not only for days but for many weeks in front of 
certain buildings, carrying signs saying that workmen of a 
particular trade were on strike and that their employers 
were unfair to organized labor. In at least two cases where 
this picketing was carried on for months there was no strike 
whatsoever, nor any threat of strike. When the pickets— 
who had not themselves been employed in the buildings 
which they picketed—were asked why they were picketing, 
their answer was that they had been told to do so by the 
executive officer of their local union. When asked whether 
they were aware that there was no strike of workers in the 
building which they were picketing, the pickets replied that 
they knew nothing about it but were simply carrying out 
their orders. Pressed for a statement as to what wage condi- 
tions their union asked, they named a figure which, if ac- 
cepted by the employers, would have reduced the annual 
wage of each of the wage-workers in the trade in question 
by $256. This reduction the employers had no intention 
whatever of making or of being forced to make. This picket- 
ing went on until it came to an end because of its own ridic- 
ulous absurdity. 

Public opinion has been shocked, and justly so, by the 
amazing revelations of the type of racketeering carried on in 
the County of New York which have been made by Special 
Prosecutor Dewey in his most able and successful effort to 
protect the interests of the public and of the wage-worker 
alike from exploitation by the racketeering of those who call 
themselves organizers of labor. These racketeers are aided 
in turn by the cowardice of those holders of public office 
who, fearing the antagonism of what they call the labor 
vote, refuse to protect the interest of the public, as they have 
sworn to do, by the enforcement of law. One does not know 
whether to denounce more emphatically these timorous office 
holders or the racketeers who make use of the hopes and am- 
bitions of the wage-worker, as well as of the sympathy of 
the general public for the wage-worker, in order to gain for 
themselves power which comes in part from the control of 
the unaccounted expenditure of large sums of money and in 
part from the control over the conduct of an industry which 
would follow upon the granting of their excessive demands. 

Within the limits of practical possibility, the shorten- 
ing of the hours of labor, the increase of monetary wages 
and salaries and the provision for security in case of illness 
or dependent old age, are highly desirable, indeed necessary, 
as much in the interest of the general public as in that of 
the wage-workers themselves who are to be directly affected. 
The practical problem is how to bring about these desirable 
results without permitting economic war at the cost of the 
general public or the exploitation of the organized wage- 
workers by those who profess to be their representatives and 
leaders. The development of collective bargaining is sound 
and its results admirable if it is participated in by those and 
only those—or their chosen representatives—who are af- 


fected by its results. No wage-worker should be compelled to 
join in collective bargaining if he does not wish to do so, nor 
should he be allowed to suffer at the hands either of his fel- 
low workers or of his employers because he prefers to hold 
himself aloof from any compulsory organization. That is 
why the so-called closed shop is not only undesirable but 
highly inconsistent with any doctrine of personal or eco- 
nomic liberty. As a matter of fact, the advocates of the 
closed shop, while among the most violent denunciators of 
Fascism, are alert and eager to practice Fascism at the very 
first opportunity to do so. There is no more reason why a 
citizen of the United States should be required, in order to 
find opportunity for employment, to enroll himself as a mem- 
ber of a trade union, than why he should be compelled to join 
a given political party, a given church, a given Masonic 
lodge, or a given debating society. 

What, then, are the first steps which should be taken 
by the public and its government to lessen the likelihood of 
industrial war and to limit such war when it does break out, 
so that the public damaze will be the least possible? For 
answer to this question one need not look to the policies and 
experience of any totalitarian state. The methods by which 
a totalitarian state would seek to deal with the matter are 
not only inconsistent with democracy but highly offensive 
to it. Marked progress has been made, however, both in 
Sweden and in Denmark, toward solving this fundamental 
problem. But the most important action from the point 
of view of the people of the United States is that which 
was taker by the government of Great Britain following 
the disastrous general strike of 1926, when it enacted the 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 1927. The draft- 
ing and enactment of this statute called for both courage and 
vision, neither of which, fortunately, was lacking. The title 
of the statute is, “An Act to declare and amend the law 
relating to trade disputes and trade unions, to regulate the 
position of civil servants and persons employed by public 
authorities in respect of the membership of trade unions and 
similar organizations, to extend Section 5 of the Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act, 1875, and for other pur- 
poses connected with the purposes aforesaid.” 

The Act proceeds in simple language to define illegal 
strikes and lockouts; to provide for the protection of persons 
refusing to take part in illegal strikes or lockouts; to pre- 
vent intimidation; to provide that no member of a trade 
union shall be required to make contribution to the political 
fund of a trade union; to establish regulations as to civil 
servants and their membership in organizations of which 
the primary object is to influence or affect the remuneration 
or conditions of employment of its members; to forbid local 
and other public authorities from making it a condition of 
employment or of continuance in employ of any person that 
he shall or shall not be a member of a trade union; and 
finally, to restrain the application of funds of trade unions 
in contravention of the terms of this Act. 

The provisions of this remarkable Act invite and well 
repay most careful study. While the enactment of this 
statute was strongly opposed by the Labor party in the House 
of Commons, it has been neither repealed nor amended dur- 
ing the ten years following its enactment, although the Labor 
party has been in control of the government for part of that 
time. 

The time has come for the enactment of similar legis- 
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lation in the United States. If properly drafted and con- 
sidered solely from the viewpoint of the public interest, this 
legislation may well prove to be a Magna Carta for the 
wage-worker, whether organized or unorganized, in that it 
will open the way for him to free himself from exploitation 
and control by the racketeers. It will help bring to an end 
the practice of using the public sympathy for those who work 
as a means of inflicting quick and grave damage upon the 
innocent public itself. 


An indication of what is likely to happen may be found 
in the important bill (Number 346) introduced into the 
Assembly of the Legislature of the State of New York on 
January 25, 1937, by Mr. Wadsworth of Livingston County, 
and in that introduced into the House of Representatives 
at Washington on April 5, 1937 (H.R. 6148), by Mr. 
Hoffman of Michigan. The bill of Mr. Wadsworth is en- 
titled : 


An Act providing for annual reports by unions, 
associations and organizations of employees for the pro- 
tection of its members employed in private enterprise 
in this state, to provide information to its members and 
to the public with respect to its activities, authorizing 
such unions, associations and organizations to submit 
suggested legislation for the relief of unemployment and 
providing for certain other matters incidental thereto. 


The bill introduced by Mr. Hoffman is entitled: 


A Bill to provide for the registration of labor or- 
ganizations having members engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce and to impose duties upon such labor 
organizations and the members thereof and to impose 
liability for unlawful acts upon such organizations and 
the members thereof, and for other purposes. 


The reading of these two proposed acts of legislation will 
make it plain that the minds of some, at least, of the people’s 
legislative representatives are moving along sound and help- 
ful lines, not in a spirit of animosity or antagonism toward 
the wage-worker, but quite the contrary. It is the highest 
interests of the wage-worker which these two proposed stat- 
utes have in view, and those highest interests are identical 
with the interests of the public as a whole. It is the American 
habit, when a new emergency of any kind arises, to propose 
to enact a law. This is all very well so far as it goes, but it 
must not be forgotten that any law affecting human conduct 
whicli is either behind public opinion or too much in advance 
of it, will neither be respected, obeyed nor enforced. It will 
simply become one more source of contempt for law and 
neglect of it. Therefore it is of highest importance that in 
proceeding to formulate public policy in respect to any aspect 
of the labor problem, public opinion be carefully studied 
before any new enactment is proposed. 


At the present time, it would seem to be quite obvious 
that public opinion will not countenance what are called sit- 
down strikes, or sympathetic strikes in industries other than 
that directly affected by a dispute between employer and em- 
ployee, or strikes in breach of an existing agreement as to 
collective bargaining or labor relations, or strikes called with- 
out a vote by secret ballot of the members of the organiza- 
tion immediately concerned, or strikes designed or calculated 
to coerce the government, whether local, state or national. 
either directly or by inflicting hardship and damage upon the 


citizens of any community. All these acts should be made, 
and in my judgment can now be made, illegal and the law 
against them enforced, because it will be upheld by public 
opinion. At the same time, any law of this kind must be so 
carefully drafted that it will in no wise limit the freedom 
of the individual worker or of the group to which he may 
belong in endeavoring within the limits of the law to improve 
the conditions under which he works, whether physical or 
monetary. 


When so much shall have been done, it will still be 
necessary to make certain that the labor organizations them- 
selves can be held responsible for their acts. The shortest 
and quickest way in which to accomplish this is to provide 
that these labor organizations shall be incorporated and re- 
quired to make reports at stated intervals of their financial 
operations. It is quite impossible to avoid establishing these 
policies if we really propose to bring order out of the exist- 
ing chaos and to develop a situation in which the condition 
of the wage-worker may be steadily and satisfactorily im- 
proved. 


It must be repeated again and again that the strike is a 
form of war and there is as much reason to find ways and 
means of preventing it as to find ways and means to prevent 
military war between nations. Beginning with the first 
Hague Conference of 1899, the public opinion of the civil- 
ized world has turned to arbitration of differences between 
nations as the first and most practical step toward preventing 
the appeal to armed force. Precisely the same principle ap- 
plies to that economic war of which the strike is the method 
of attack. Samuel Gompers, who was for nearly forty years 
the most effective and vigorous head of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, wrote the exact truth in these words: 


The causes of strikes can largely be eliminated by 
the organization of working people into bona fide trade 
unions and by the organization of the employers, fol- 
lowed by provisions for chosen representatives to sit 
around the table and there discuss and determine the 
problems of industry, transportation, of standards of life 
and work and service. It is something not widely under- 
stood, that industrial agreements reached by negotiations 
between the organized workers and organized employers 
are a real product of industry, developed through experi- 
ence and experimentation, unrestricted and competent to 
adjust themselves to the growth of the industry out of 
which they have developed.* 


In order to accomplish this end, both employees and their 
employers must be right-minded and fair toward each other, 
no matter how differently they may at any moment view the 
problem which then presents itself. What forces violence, 
the strike, is either stubbornness and unfairness on the part 
of the employer or ambition for power or personal advantage 
on the part of those who organize and lead the strike. 

Just now there are strongly supported efforts to intro- 
duce a new and difficult element into the labor problem 
through the enactment of legislation, nation-wide in its ap- 
plication, giving authority to an official public agency to regu- 


*Gompers, Samuel—Seventy Years of Life and Labor 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925), Vol. Il, pp. 149- 
150. 
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late wages and the hours of labor. It is hard to understand 
how any proposal of this kind, however well-meant or how- 
ever carefully drafted, can fail to make new and possibly 
dangerous trouble. In a territory which stretches from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, conditions of population, of climate, of soil and of 
livelihood are so widely different that it is almost impossible 
to conceive of a nation-wide regimentation of any form of 
industry which would not raise many more problems than it 
could possibly solve. Any attempt at legislation of this kind 
throws away one of the greatest advantages of the federal 
form of government, which is that local governmental author- 
ity, that of the constituent states, can be called upon to deal 
with questions of this kind in a spirit of neighborly under- 
tanding of what those conditions are, without attempting 
o put them all into a strait-jacket that must be worn alike by 
he citizens of Massachusetts and of Arizona, of Pennsyl- 
vania and of Montana, of Michigan and of Florida. Nothing 
will cause the federal form of government to crack and break 
more certainly or more quickly than any attempt at a form of 
nation-wide regimentation of any personal or group activity 
which forms part of the life of the people. One would have 
thought that the history of the 18th Amendment should have 
taught its lesson, but apparently it has not done so. Surely 
the sound and American way in which to solve this problem 
is to proceed to secure state legislation which shall be as uni- 
form as conditions demand and permit, and then to supple- 
ment this state legislation by that amount of federal con- 
trol which may be necessary to make the plan work as every 
right-minded man would desire. 


Plainly, we come back again and again to the funda- 
mental struggle between ordered liberty and regimentation, 
between economic peace and constant resort to economic war. 
One of the curious anomalies is that the most vigorous and 
persistent advocates and supporters of strikes in all their as- 
pects, however disastrous, are those reactionary radicals who 
so ardently profess their love of peace and their hatred of war 
of any kind between nations for any purpose. In other words, 
these reactionary radicals are opposed to all war except that 
which they themselves desire to make. Whether this be looked 
upon as tragic or as comic is a matter of taste, but it is a fact 
of common knowledge and of constant demonstration. 


The conclusions are plain. They are, first, that there 
must quickly be legislation, both state and federal, which 
shall protect the public from that economic war, particularly 
when organized and brought about by leaders of labor or- 
ganizations who are in all essentials racketeers. The British 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act points the way. When 
so much shall have been done, it remains then, by formal 
action, both state and federal, to make the members of labor 
organizations fully responsible as American citizens for their 
acts either as individuals or as members of a corporation. 
The absence of this legal liability, although any advance 
toward it has been strongly opposed by labor leaders, is 
really a distinct damage to the interests of the wage-workers. 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, more than thirty years ago and long 
before his appointment to be a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, used these highly significant words: 

This practical immunity of the unions from legal 
liability is deemed by many labor leaders a great advan- 
tage. To me it appears to be just the reverse. It tends 


to make officers and members reckless and lawless, and 
thereby to alienate public sympathy and bring failure 
upon their efforts. It creates on the part of the employ- 
ers, also, a bitter antagonism, not so much on account 
of lawless acts as from a deep-rooted sense of injustice, 
arising from the feeling that while the employer is 
subject to law, the union holds a position of legal irre- 
sponsibility.5 


More recently, the present Secretary of Labor in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet said this: 


If labor’s rights are defined by law and by govern- 

ment, then certain obligations will of course be expected 
of wage-earners, and it is for the public interest that 
those obligations should be defined by labor itself, and 
that such discipline as is necessary should be self-imposed 
and not imposed from without. This is the basis of all 
professional codes of ethics in modern society. 
There are many signs at the present time . . . that as 
labor gains status in the community it also imposes upon 
itself those rules of discipline and self-government neces- 
sary for the maintenance of that status.® 


These are wise words. 

The industrial problem in all its aspects has become 
world-wide. Its particular form may appear differently in 
this country or in that, but the underlying conditions are 
everywhere the same. This is why the industrial problem 
lies at the very root of every practical movement to restore 
and to maintain world prosperity, as well as to establish and 
to maintain international peace. It is becoming obvious that 
in the United States this industrial problem is to fashion and 
to control the political differences and policies of the years 
immediately before us. 


The existing political parties, Republican and Democrat, 
came into existence in their present form immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War. For a number of years past, it has 
been increasingly plain that these parties no longer repre- 
sent save in name, the same underlying differences of political 
thought and purpose as was originally the case. The two 
party names have great sentimental appeal and many proud 
memories, but they are no longer really significant in the 
way that they once were. At the present time, both of the 
historic American parties are completely wrecked by reason 
of the fact that the commanding industrial problem cannot 
be fitted into either cf their traditional programs and, as a 
matter of fact, it divides their membership from top to 
bottom. The time has therefore come when, if the economic 
life of the people is to be dealt with constructively and intel- 
ligently by government, then the party division of the im- 
mediate future must represent different and opposing ways 
of developing the nation’s economic resources and of pre- 
venting economic strife, whether between employers and em- 
ployed, or between industrialists and agriculturalists or be- 
tween our own people and those of any other nation. 

With this in mind, the line of division between the po- 


SBrandeis, Louis D.—“The Incorporation of Trade 
Unions,” Green Bag, January, 1903, Vol. 15, p. 13. 

6Perkins, Frances—“A National Labor Policy,” Annals 

of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 

March, 1936, Vol. 184, pp. 1-2. 
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litical parties is clearly indicated. The one party, which 
might properly be called Constitutional Liberal, would aim to 
deal with economic questions and to solve economic problems 
as they arise in a spirt of liberal, forward-facing and con- 
structive statesmanship, but within the limits of the principles 
underlying the Constitution of the United States and its 
classic Bill of Rights. That Constitution remains open to 
amendment by the people themselves should it prove at any 
time to be not sufficiently elastic in its interpretation to meet 
the really important needs of the moment. 

The opposition party, which would probably wish to be 
called Progressive, should properly be designated as Reaction- 
ary Radical since it would, on the other hand, proceed to deal 
with the economic questions of the time without any restric- 
tion whatever arising from the American form of govern- 
ment. This Radical party, whatever its name, would be re- 
actionary in fact because its aim would be to pull up by the 
roots everything that exists, to destroy the gains of centuries 
of economic, social and political development, and to insist 
upon regimentation by government as a substitute for ordered 
and constructive liberty. The spokesmen of this Radical 
party would in words attack Fascism, but in fact they would 
exceed Fascism in their zeal for control of individual differ- 
ence and achievement of any kind. 

Were the American people to organize themselves into 






















two such parties, the air would be quickly cleared of many 
misconceptions and the public would soon come to under- 
stand the fundamental differences of thought and of policy 
that were involved in the party contest. As party names 
and party divisions now exist, this is not the case, and that 
of itself is a very serious matter. In a democracy there is no 
place for a Labor party any more than for a Banker’s party 
or a Farmer’s party or a School Teacher’s party or a party 
bearing the name and trying to serve the interests of any 
other special economic or social group. Democracy implies 
equality of opportunity and democratic government can only 
be carried on in accordance with definite underlying prin- 
ciples of thought and action and not with a view to the 
domination or advantage of any group or class in the 
population. 

The sooner this party reorganization comes and the 
sooner the American people align themselves on the basis 
of fundamental principles which apply to present day condi- 
tions, the sooner shall we increase the effectiveness of our 
government in all its parts and the more adequately serve 
the interests of the entire people. In no case will the Amer- 
ican people countenance the indefinite continuance of any 
part of their citizenship being deprived of that opportunity 
and that reward of their honest endeavor which are essential 
for anyone who bears the name American. 


Politics and Supreme Courts 


By JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, U. 8S. Senator, Pa. [D] 
Over CBS, August 20, 1937 


(“THE VERY HEART OF 
SPEECHES,” SAYS 
ADDRESS. “ALL WASHINGTON 
TWO WERE DELIVERED THE 
TALK ABOUT DISCRIMINATION 


BUT ON 


WAS SAYING EXACTLY THE OPPOSITE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


N Tuesday, July 7th, in support of President Roose- 
velt’s proposal for Supreme Court reform I presented 
on the floor of the Senate an historical picture of the 

functioning of this great Court of last resort which showed 
it to be something very different from the school-book con- 
ception of a great, impartial tribunal symbolized by the blind 
goddess with the evenly balanced scales of justice. 

The historical brief which I presented was a compilation 
of recorded facts which proved beyond the possibility of 
refutation that this judicial institution, far from measuring 
up to its supposedly sacred traditions, has been practically, 
since its inception, under the domination of members who 
were bitter partisan politicians—that many of its decisions, 
particularly those affecting the great mass of wage-earners 
and farmers, were deliberately written to reflect the political 
and economic philosophy of those who were piling up co- 
lossal fortunes through the exploitation of the people of this 
nation. 

This record, which I presented, revealed many of these 
justices, not by their decisions alone, but also by their actions 


THE POLITICAL FUTURE HAS 
MARK SULLIVAN’S COLUMN, 
HAS SEETHED ABOUT TWO SPEECHES 
SAME NIGHT 


THE SAME NIGHT ANOTHER PERSON CLOSE TO THE WHITE 
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ec ie 
MR. FARLEY ALLUDED TO THE 


AGAINST DEMOCRATIC SENATORS WHO OPPOSED 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S COURT MEASURE 


NO REPRISALS, SAYS MR. FARLEY. 
HOUSE 


SENATOR JOSEPH F. GUFFEY OF 


.”"—ED.] 


and their off-the-bench utterances, to be partisan politicians 
of the most extreme type, political partisans who carefully 
scrutinized all legislation so as to be sure that nothing would 
ever remain on our statute books which would in any man- 
ner ease the economic lot of our underprivileged or decrease 
the plunderings by the overprivileged. 

It was to be expected by those supporting the President's 
proposal that the many champions of the Court in the Senate 
would have seen to it before now that this damning chro- 
nology would not be permitted to remain long in the record 
without challenge or some attempt to condone or explain the 
acts and utterances of these juditial partisans. 

I have listened carefully and often to my friend, the 
senior Senator from Montana, Mr. Wheeler, in his unnatural 
role of champion of these judicial servants of our economic 
overlords—judicial servants whose sycophantic servitude has 
destroyed respect for the Court as an institution and reduced 
its prestige to that of the least of its common political 
denominators. 

Senator Wheeler’s defense of his position was patterned 
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after the strategy of all able generals, consisting for the most 
part of an offensive—an uncalled for challenging of the mo- 
tives of the man who proposed to reform this political Court. 

But neither Senator Wheeler nor any other champion of 
this Court’s Acts has as yet seen fit to challenge the historical 
facts contained in my speech of July 7th, which disclosed a 
consistent and continuous betrayal of the purposes and aims 
which its founders hoped and cherished for this institution 
when they established it. 

Not only has the distinguished Senator from Montana 
failed to present any evidence disputing the historical record 
showing that this Court has degenerated into a partisan politi- 
cal government agency, but he has just as signally failed to 


explain or justify the prominent part he played in preventing 


reforms in this Court in the light of pledges he gave to the 
American people in the year 1924. 

As recently as 1924, the Senator from Montana was the 
running mate of the late revered Bob LaFollette in the cam- 
paign for the Presidency. They ran as candidates of the Pro- 
gressive Party, which at its Cleveland Convention on July 4, 
1924, adopted a platform styled “A Declaration of Prin- 
ciples.” 

I would like to quote from that platform subscribed to 
by my friend, Senator Wheeler, to whom must go the major 
credit for preventing the adoption of the plan for Supreme 
Court reform. I quote from Senator Wheeler’s platform of 
1924. ... 

“The great issue before the American people today is 
control of government and industry by private monopoly. 

“For a generation, the people have struggled patiently, 
in the face of repeated betrayals by successive administrations, 
to free themselves from this intolerable power which has been 
undermining representative government. 

“Through control of government, monopoly has steadily 
extended its absolute dominion to every basic 1 dustry. 

“In violation of law, monopoly has crushed competition, 
stifled private initiative and individual enterprise and, with- 
out fear of punishment, now exacts extortionate profits upon 
every necessity of life consumed by the public. 

“The quality of opportunity, proclaimed by the Declara- 
tion of Independence and asserted and defended by Jefferson 
and Lincoln as the heritage of every American, has been dis- 
placed by special privilege for the few, wrested from the 
government of the many. 

“That tyrannical power which the American people de- 
nied to a King, they will not endure from the monopoly sys- 
tem. The people know they cannot yield to any group the 
control of the economic life of the nation and preserve their 
liberties. 

“They know monopoly has its representatives in the halls 
of Congress, on the Federal bench and in the executive de- 
partment—that these servile servants barter away the nation’s 
natural resources, nullify acts of the Congress by judicial 
veto, invade the people’s rights by unlawful arrests and un- 
constitutional searches and seizures, direct our foreign policy 
in the interest of predatory wealth and make wars and con- 
script the sons of common people to fight them. 

‘The usurpation in recent years by the Federal Court of 
the power to nullify laws duly enacted by the legislative 
branch of this government is a plain violation of the Consti- 
tution. 

“The Constitution specifically vests all legislative power 


in the Congress, giving that body power and authority to 
override the veto of the President. 

“The Federal Courts are given no authority under the 
Constitution to veto the Acts of a Congress. Since the Fed- 
eral Courts have assumed to exercise such veto power, it is 
essential that the Constitution shall give to the Congress the 
right to override such judicial vero—-—otherwise, the Court 
shall make itself master over the other coordinate branches 
of the government. The people themselves must approve or 
disapprove the present exercise of the legislative power of 
the Federal Courts.” 

That was a report of the state of the nation as viewed 
by Senator Wheeler, when a candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency in 1924. I must here agree with Senator Wheeler 
that the statement reflected very accurately the conditions, as 
they then existed—and in spite of many laws that have since 
been enacted by recent Congresses—the picture in many as- 
pects remains unchanged. 

As in 1924, the great issue before the American people 
today is control of government and industry by private 
monopoly. 

As in 1924, the people today are still struggling pa- 
tiently, in the face of repeated betrayals, to free themselves 
from this intolerable power which has been undermining rep- 
resentative government. 

Things are not quite so bad as they were in 1924— 
thanks to the fact that we have a liberal leader in the 
White House who not only points out great economic and 
social evils, but, who, unlike my liberal friend, Senator 
Wheeler of Montana, initiates practical plans and has the 
courage to fight for these plans which, if consummated, would 
go far to end the evils so well-catalogued in Senator Wheel- 
er’s platform of 1924. 

Let us return to that platform and campaign. Let us 
see what Senator Wheeler proposed to do about this al- 
leged usurpation of power by which the Federal Courts nul- 
lified the will of the people, when he was seeking votes for 
the Vice-Presidency. Here is what he proposed, and this is 
what he promised. 

“We favor submitting to the people, for their consider- 
ate judgment, a constitutional amendment providing that 
Congress may, by reenacting a statute, make it effective over 
the judicial veto act. We favor such amendment of the Con- 
stitution as may be necessary to provide for the election of all 
Federal Judges for fixed terms, not exceeding ten years, by 
direct vote of the people.” 

History records that Senator Wheeler of Montana was 
not elected to the Vice-Presidency of the United States. 
Neither history nor the files of the Senate record that Senator 
Wheeler ever introduced any legislation on the floor of the 
Senate seeking to place before the people the suggested con- 
stitutional amendment which if adopted, would have for- 
ever put an end to that usurpation of government control by 
the Political Judges he complained of in 1924. 

During consideration of the President’s Supreme Court 
measure, many arguments were advanced in favor of obtain- 
ing these reforms by constitutional amendment rather than 
by legislative action. 

It was argued that an amendment could be submitted 
and ratified by the various states in something less than a 
year, and that this method should be substituted for the 
President’s plan. 
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If securing a constitutional amendment were such a 
speedy and effective method of correcting the grievous wrongs 
complained of by Senator Wheeler in 1924, he should ex- 
plain why, during the many years that have intervened since 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for the Vice-Presidency, he 
did not carry out his promise to the American people to seek 
such an amendment? 

Or Senator Wheeler should frankly say to the people 
of this country that his promise was good only if he were suc- 
cessful in his aspirations for the Vice-Presidency. 

The Montana Senator, Mr. Wheeler, if and when he 
again seeks a high national office, will have to give to the 
people of the United States something more than academic 
argument in explanation of this broken promise. 

They will be little interested in his picture of the bogey- 
man in the White House, the would-be Washington dictator. 

They will ask him why he made it possible for the dic- 
tatorship of Wall Street to continue its autocratic dominion 
over the lives of scores of millions of our exploited citizens. 

They will want to know from Senator Wheeler why, 
when there arrived the first opportunity that has been given 
to the representatives of the people in generations to smash 
this autocracy of money and to substitute a real democracy 
for the sham democracy under which we have existed—he 
cast his lot with Wall Street instead of Washington. 

Finding a plausible answer to these questions will give 
the Montana Senator plenty to do between now and the 
National Conventions in 1940. 

In fact, that undertaking—the task of convincing those 
whose votes and support he will need, when next he is a can- 
didate for public office, should take up so much of his time 
that he will have little left for testifying publicly to the 
loyalty of those men who, owing their places in the United 
States Senate to Franklin D. Roosevelt, not only forsook him 
in his great fight to establish a true democracy in this nation, 
but who went out of their way to denounce this greatest 
liberal of all time as “a violator of every sacred tradition of 
American democracy.” 

I have no doubt that Senator Wheeler will devote much 
time to seeking ways of establishing proof of his own liberal- 
ism and loyalty to his platform pledges, rather than to a de- 
fense of such Senators as O’Mahoney of Wyoming, Burke 
of Nebraska, and some other signers of that infamous ad- 
verse report of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

During the debate on the Court Bill, Senator Wheeler 
saw fit to defend the Senior Senator from Wyoming, Mr. 
O’Mahoney, against the charge of political ingratitude for 
opposing President Roosevelt on the Court Reorganization 
issue. 

He even went further than that. In his studied gener- 
osity, he gave credit to the senior Senator from Wyoming for 
practically linking up the entire Northwest for Mr. Roosevelt 
in the Pre-Convention Fight of 1932. Let me quote Senator 
Wheeler, who said... . 

“Instead of the Administration being responsible for his 
election, he was responsible for the delegation to the Chicago 
Convention being instructed for the President of the United 
States. He was responsible not only for his own State going 
for the President, but for some of the other states in the 
Northwest going for the President of the United States.” 

Evidently, the Senator from Montana has completely 
forgotten what took place during the period to which he re- 


ferred. I have not. And because I was as active in the fight 
for delegates as anyone, because I was in as close touch as 
anyone with the late Louis Howe and Chairman Farley, who 
were directing that campaign, I think I can speak with 
authority. 

It is not my purpose to take away from the Senator from 
Wyoming any credit due him for helping to organize his 
own state, but it is absurd to state that he was the major fac- 
tor in swinging the Northwest to Mr. Roosevelt. 

The truth is that, in Montana, the burden of the battle 
was carried by the late Senator Walsh, by Senator Wheeler 
himself, by Mr. Frank Walker and others. In Idaho the 
work was done by Senator Pope, Governor Ross, Orr Chap- 
man and Lester Dillingham. 

In Oregon, it was Carl Donough and other members of 
the Democratic Organization. In Washington, it was former 
Senator C. C. Dill, the late Scott Bullitt, and the present 
great Senators, Messrs. Bone and Schwellenbach. 

In Colorado, it was Senator Costigan, John Barnett, 
William Walker, the State Chairman, and George A. Col- 
lins. In South Dakota, it was the Honorable William W. 
Howes, then Democratic National Committeeman, Senators 
Bulow and Hitchcock. 

In Nebraska, it was the Honorable Arthur Mullen, 
former National Committeeman. In Kansas, it was Senator 
George McGill, the Honorable Guy Helvering and Gov- 
ernor Harry Woodring. 

In Iowa, it was the late Senator Murphy, John Sullivan, 
Ed Dunn and others. In Utah, it was Senator Thomas, Del- 
bert Draper, and the entire Democratic State Organization, 
including the late Secretary of War, George Dern. 

In New Mexico, it was former Senator Bratton, now a 
United States Circuit Judge, Senators Hatch and Chavez 
and State Chairman Barker. 

The roll of honor which I have just read is only partially 
complete. There were many others, both men and women, 
who played a great and honorable part in helping bring the 
northwestern States under the banner of Mr. Roosevelt in 
1932. 

In view of the facts, in view of what these loyal peop!e 
did, it is hardly fair to say that the palm for what happened 
in the Northwest belongs to the Senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming, Mr. O’Mahoney. 

On the contrary, the almost unanimous support given 
Mr. Roosevelt suggests that in the Northwest at least, the 
leaders followed the people rather than the other way round. 
The facts indicate if Mr. O’Mahoney or anyone else had 
chosen to oppose the President instead .of supporting him, 
he would have found himself in great disfavor with the vot- 
ers of his own State. 

As I recall it, in 1932, the late great Senator John B. 
Kendrick, represented the State of Wyoming in the Senate. 
He gave excellent service to the Roosevelt cause—in fact, it 
was usually said at the time that he was the determining fac- 
tor in directing the course of Democratic politics in his State. 

His successor, the present Senator, Mr. O’Mahoney, first 
came into national prominence when he was appointed first 
Assistant Postmaster-General by President Roosevelt. Later, 
he was appointed Senator and in 1934 he was elected Sen- 
ator with full and active support of the Chief-Executive 
and the present administration. 
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He linked his own political fate very wisely with the 
fate of the administration, and posters were spread over 
Wyoming urging support for President Roosevelt and Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney. The State was flooded with postcards 
bearing his picture and the slogan: “He stands with the 
President.” 

Another Senator, Burke of Nebraska, very wisely linked 
himself with the President in 1934 when he was a candidate 
for election to the Senate. At that time, he was a staunch 
supporter of the New Deal and defined the term in the fol- 
lowing language... . 

“The New Deal is an Old Deal—as old as the earliest 
aspirations of humanity for liberty and justice and good life. 
It is old as Christian ethics, for basically its ethics are the 
same. It is new as the Declaration of Independence was new, 
and the Constitution of the United States. 

“Its motives are the same—it voices the deathless cry 
of good men and good women for.-the opportunity to live and 
work in freedom, the right to be secure in their homes and 
in the fruits of their labor, the power to protect themselves 
against the ruthless and the cunning. 

“It recognizes that man is indeed his brother's keeper, 
insists that the laborer is worthy of his hire, demands that 
justice shall rule the mighty as well as the weak. 

“It seeks to cement our society—rich and poor, manual 
workers and brain workers—into a voluntary brotherhood of 
free men, standing together, striving together, for the com- 
mon good of all.” 

Senator Burke ran for the Senate on the definition of the 
New Deal and boldly used the name of President Roosevelt 
in his own behalf because he knew that by doing so he very 
probably would be elected. Once he was elected, however, he 
almost immediately cut his ties with the New Deal and the 
President and as a matter of fact, his record, as a Member of 
the United States Senate, will disclose that at least ninety 
per cent of his votes have been cast against important and 
needed New Deal legislation. During the Supreme Court 
fight he was the most bitter, the most unjust, and the most 
unfair of all critics of the President and the New Deal. He 
was unfair again when he made a base personal attack on 
Senator Black when the latter’s nomination for service on 
the Supreme Court was under consideration by the Senate 
after having been submitted by President Roosevelt. Some 
of the things he said were absolutely uncalled for and he 
knew, when he made them, that they would not affect in the 
least the vote on the nomination. 

When it comes to a pronouncement of what constitutes 
political ingratitude or what does not, every man must decide 
for himself, but, to my mind, there is no greater mistake 
in public life than for a man to be disloyal to those who 
helped bring success to his career. In fact, political ingrati- 
tude is of such a character that it carries with it its own 
punishment, both swift and effective. 

It is my purpose to defend the President of the United 
States against the unjust and unfounded charges which were 
leveled against him during the course of the debate by Sen- 
ators, who, until recently, at least, were assumed to be his 
political allies and associates. 

There has never been a Chief Executive in the history of 
this country who has been more straightforward in setting 
his program before the people. He has said time and again 
that his program is to eliminate old economic wrongs and 


abuses, and to destroy the control of concentrated wealth over 
the lives and fortunes of the American people. 

The President proposed his judicial reform bill in good 
faith. He sought to correct a condition which had been de- 
nounced for decades by liberal leaders in this country. He 
thought the time had come to do something about it. 

While the measure was before the Senate, he was vigor- 
ously assailed by Senators who, it was assumed, would be in 
favor of the bill. But they were not satisfied to oppose this 
bill on its merits or to confine themselves to a discussion of 
what it proposed to do. Time and again, these Senators ques- 
tioned the motives of the President of the United States. 
They made it a personal fight. They did everything in their 
power to question the goud faith of those who supported 
judicial reform. 

As an example of what I say, it is only necessary to refer 
to the adverse report of the Judiciary Committee on the ori- 
ginal Judiciary Reorganization Bill. Although that report 
was signed by several members of his own party, it was g!ee- 
fully hailed by the Tory press of this country as a severe per- 
sonal rebuke to the President of the United States, a fact 
which was pointed out in succinct fashion by the able Senator 
from Indiana, Mr. Minton. The report was more than a 
report on the bill—it was a political diatribe which sought to 
impugn the motives and the purposes of the President. 

Of course, that part of the press which opposes, tooth 
and nail, every reform measure sponsored by the administra- 
tion hailed the Judiciary Committee report as an historic 
document, especially those parts which by implication assailed 
the motives of the President. 

But let me add that as far as the American people are 
concerned, this so-called historic document has already been 
frgotten—and so will any other document which seeks to 
question the loyalty and the patriotism of the President of 
the United States. 

In fact, the bright flame of his accomplishments will live 
in American history long after his critics and detractors have 
been forgotten and have passed into the sombre hall of politi- 
cal oblivion. 

I venture to say that some Senators, who heaped this 
withering fire upon the President, will be talking a different 
language the next time they go before the voters. They will 
then discover in Mr. Roosevelt a host of political virtues 
which they were unable to see at that particular time. 

Let me say at this juncture that the people supported 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1932 because they wanted him for Presi- 
dent. The history of events since then proves that the people 
were right. The political leaders who supported him did not 
confer any favor upon the President. They merely conferred 
a favor upon themselves. 

One of my colleagues, the Senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming, Mr. O’Mahoney, said to me recently that I had dis- 
charged my debt to Mr. Roosevelt at the Chicago Convention 
in 1932 because I was instrumental in swinging the Pennsyl- 
vania Delegation to his standard. This Senator pointed out 
that Mr. Roosevelt got more delegate votes from Pennsyl- 
vania than he did from his own State of New York. 

That is not my idea of political loyalty. I was elected 
to the United States Senate in 1934 because I assured the 
voters of Pennsylvania that it was my intention to support 
loyally and without wavering the program of the Chief 
Executive. 
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That has been my course since and that will continue to 
be my course until my term expires. There is no feeling of 
indignation on my part when some one makes the obvious 
statement that I owe my presence in the Senate to the fact 
that I am a Roosevelt supporter. On the contrary, I am 
proud of the fact. 

We, who have supported the President in his courageous 
attack upon the Judicial autocracy, are content to await the 
verdict of the people. 

This Congress has failed to grasp the greatest oppor- 
tunity for the establishment of a true democracy in this nation 
that has ever been afforded to any Congress. 

But there will be other Congresses—Congresses that will 
not come to Washington and function here under the super- 
stition that black robes make gods of men. 

Men who have amassed fortunes in the service of special 
privilege and who have demonstrated that when the occa- 
sion required, they were willing and eager to return to the 
highly remunerative employ of special privilege, do not ever 
become liberals. 

Black robes have not in the least changed the point of 
view or the sympathies of the Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Only recently in a speech to the Amherst College 
Alumni, which was political in its tone, he made what the 
New York Times described as a “thinly veiled” reference to 
the Supreme Court fight. In that speech he said .. . 

“The ruthlessness of a temporary majority, if unchecked, 
will eventually lead to the entire overthrow of Democratic 
institutions.” 

The only inference to be taken from that sneering refer- 
ence to a “Temporary Majority” is that Mr. Hughes means 
the majority of 27,000,000 Americans who voted for the New 
Deal last November. 

That is the only inference that can be taken, unless the 
Chief Justice means the temporary majority of Hughes and 
Roberts, which in the past few years has so whimsically toyed 
with the Constitution, now taking it to mean one thing, now 
taking it to mean exactly the opposite. 

If Mr. Hughes does mean that majority of 27,000,000 
Americans which the economic royalists hope is temporary, 
and which they are striving mightily to make temporary, then 
certainly Mr. Hughes’ reference is nothing more than gigan- 
tic judicial impertinence. 

Does he mean by “Temporary Majority” the Roosevelt 
avalanche which, coming into power after the Hoover Holo- 
caust, has kept millions from starving through relief grants 
and the WPA? 

Does he mean by “Temporary Majority” the Congress 
which wrote the Social Security law to make American citi- 
zens secure in their old age? 

Does he mean by “Temporary Majority” the measures 
that saved millions of our farmers through the AAA? 

Does the Chief Justice’s sarcastic reference to the ““Tem- 
porary Majority” refer to the Congress that wrote the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act into law? 

Does he mean by “Temporary Majority” those great 


measures which have made our citizens’ bank savings safe— 
that have cleaned up shady financial transactions in our stock 
and bond exchanges? 

Does he mean by “Temporary Majority” the votes of 
27,000,000 American citizens who want Social Security, who 
want decent hours and wages, who want a fair price for the 
products of their soil and toil, who want jobs, who want a 
Democratic America to hand down to their children? 

He must mean the 27 million Americans who want the 
New Deal of Franklin Delano Roosevelt made permanent. 

If he does, then Justice Hughes will find these 27 mil- 
lion constitute no temporary majority, but a host which the 
New Deal made permanent. 

Chief Justice Hughes has stated and provided the issue 
for tomorrow. For one I accept that issue. 

Those of us who supported this Court reform measure 
must go before the people and stand or fall on the record we 
have made. We are perfectly willing to face the test—we 
are perfectly willing to let the American electorate decide 
what constitutes political gratitude and what does not. 

And we are perfectly willing to let the voters decide 
whether President Roosevelt owes his political success to these 
Senators, as they claim, or whether they owe their political 
success to him. I, for one, have no doubt, about the verdict. 

On the day before our brilliant, able and distinguished 
leader of the Senate, Joseph T. Robinson, the Senior Senator 
from Arkansas, died, we lunched together. After we had 
finished eating, he looked across the table at me and said— 
“Senator Joe, there are just two acts in my more than a 
quarter of century service in the Senate that I regret. You 
are responsible for one—the seating of Rush Holt. The other 
was that when I attended the funeral of the late Senator 
Kendrick of Wyoming, I visited Governor Miller of that 
State and urged upon him the appointment of Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney to the then existing senatorial vacancy. I did that 
at the request of the Roosevelt Administration.” 

I now predict that when the voters of Wyoming next 
cast their ballots in the Democratic primaries of 1940, the 
now senior Senator from Wyoming will be returned to “His 
Home on the Range where the Deer and the Antelope 
Roam.” 

As to Senator Burke of Nebraska, I doubt if he has the 
political courage to even consider entering the Democratic 
primaries in his State in 1940. 

The record shows that both Senators O’Mahoney and 
Burke actively solicited President Roosevelt’s support in their 
senatorial campaigns. 

The record shows that without his support, they never 
would have been elected to the United States Senate. 

In the face of that record these two Senators then signed 
a report which slurred the patriotism and the motives of the 
President. 

I dislike ingrates and ingratitude. 

I believe that the 27 millions who voted for Mr. Roose- 
velt likewise dislike ingrates and ingratitude and that they 
will bury in the oblivion of defeat those now public men who 
come within these classifications. 
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United We Stand’ 


By JAMES A. FARLEY, Postmaster-General ; Chairman Democratic National Committee 
Before Young Democrats, Indianapolis, Ind., August 20, 1937 
[CONDENSED ] 


pieces of conservatism massed against the aims and 

processes of the New Deal. It is no accident that the 
Liberty League, pretending to be inactive, is doing a lot of 
subterranean work to balk the measures that our President 
has advocated and is advocating. It is no unpremeditated de- 
velopment that every newspaper that is tied in with the privi- 
lege interests is seeking to undermine the people’s faith in 
the administration, which has lifted this country of ours out 
of the pit of depression to the highway of hope and renewed 
prosperity. 

It did not happen without planning that the solid Re- 
publican Old Guard in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives is lined up to obstruct the passage of the laws that are 
absolutely necessary if the course of recovery is to continue. 
Really, it seems to me, that the Republicans are the only 
members of the opposition group that have even a half-way 
decent excuse for their attitude. They are politicians. Natu- 
rally, they are seeking a return to the power from which they 
were expelled by the votes of 27,000,000 American citizens. 
They know that in the present temper of the country they 
have no chance and the only possible way in which they can 
advance their cause is to make the people believe that Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is on the wrong track. That behind his 
stupendous efforts which have been so successful for the bet- 
terment of conditions lies some sinister motive. 

They cannot dispute that business which was prostrate 
when he came to the White House is now back on a plane 
where a dividend is not a strange phenomenon and where 
people again have adequate income. They cannot contradict 
industrial statistics that tell of millions of workers re- 
employed, of banks solvent and busy, of mills and factories, 
cold and silent a few years back, that are now pouring out 
their products to a population which is once more able to 
buy and to pay for what it buys. As a consequence, they are 
d-iven to vague prophecies of disaster and absurd charges 
that the President who has kept his head through the worst 
industrial crisis this nation has ever known, is now capable 
of monumental blunders that. threaten the security of our 
American institutions. They aye undertaking to convert our 
people to a belief that whatever the Administration does is 
wrong. 

No small part of their cajnpaign is to convey the im- 
pression that the President no longer enjoys the confidence 
of the country despite the circumstance that every by-election 
or other test of public sentiment shows that the President is 
as strong in the affections of his countrymen as he was when 
forty-six out of the forty-eighc States voted for him and by 
that vote, told him that they were with him and to go ahead 
with his program. 

It is from these hostile sources that proceeds the talk 
of a rift in the Democratic Party, of a rebellion in our ranks 
and disloyalty in our councils. Every time a member of a 
National legislature differs from the President on some detail, 
it is hailed as new evidence of the disintegration of our party. 
It is pure politics and nothing but politics, and to my mind, 
~~ *See head-note p. 725—Ed. 


[: is no mere coincidence that today finds all the mouth- 





and I believe to your mind, it is stupid politics. We had a 
lot of it, of course, in the last campaign. Perhaps you all 
remember the straw votes hailed by the opposition and fore- 
telling the election of Governor Landon to the Presidency. 
Doubtless you have not forgotten how the names of the few 
Democrats who deserted their party were paraded across the 
political stage of every Republican rally. Think back on the 
innumerable editorials in the G.O.P. newspapers. It was 
pointed out how vast sections of the Democratic army were 
following these leaders out of the fold. And then recall to 
your minds how flat and silly all these things appeared on 
election day. The opposition clamor of industrial collapse 
and Democratic demoralization are no more valid today than 
they were in the 36 campaign. There is no more substance 
to the scarecrows and to the phantoms that are being invoked 
by our political foes in 1937 than there was in 1936. Our 
country is well along on the upgrade. There are no threat- 
ening clouds, either industrially or politically, in sight. We 
are doing pretty well. Our national income as unfailingly 
told by our income tax reports is almost back to normal, un- 
employment is decreasing steadily, new enterprises are being 
undertaken everywhere. The record of investments shows 
that the American spirit of enterprise, which was dormant 
through the depression years, is again active. 

There is this difference between our prosperity now 
and the hectic period of the big stock boom. Then the group 
that had piled up big fortunes were making huge profits, but 
the rest of us had a small share in the money-making. Today 
prosperity is general. My attention was called the other day 
to the circumstance that the average worker was finding in 
his pay envelope a third more than he had five years ago. 
In other words, the man who was making about eight hun- 
dred dollars a year in*1933, is now making twelve hundred 
dollars a year. When you multiply this gain by the additional 
millions of operatives who have been put to work since the 
present administration came to Washington, you get a stag- 
gering total of increased purchasing power among the masses. 
Really, the difference between a prosperous and a poverty- 
stricken time, is merely a question of this purchasing power. 
If the people have money to buy, the industrial establish- 
ments are able to sell, and this means more people at work, 
more money for merchants, more clerks in the stores, and so 
on, all through the whole great commercial circle.’ The 
farmers of our country today are receiving for their products 
four billion dollars more than they received in the bad years. 
That of course means more farm machinery bought, more 
new automobiles and tractors, better clothes for the farmer 
and his wife, more of their children in schools and colleges. 
Better income of the farmers is reflected in the bigger sales 
in every branch of industry. 

But, say these assailants of the Democratic administra- 
tion, the budget isn’t balanced. Now, nobody that I know, 
questions the advisability and the necessity of getting the 
expenses of Government within the range of the income of 
the Government and that will come about in a very much 
shorter time than most people think. But there is another 
side to this question. Who is there among you or among 
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your friends, who has suffered the least inconvenience, to say 
nothing of damage, because the budget has not been balanced ? 
How has it interfered with returning prosperity? Do you 
know anybody whose wages are less because of the budget 
situation? Do you know any business that has suffered be- 
cause of the Treasury figures? They say that our children 
and our children’s children will have to pay for it. We can 
only judge the future by the past. At various times in our 
national history, we have had to increase the national debt 
enormously and yet, within a relatively few years, the Gov- 
ernment’s income caught up with the Government’s outgo, 
and that particular worry vanished without anybody being 
hurt. So it will be within the next few years. 

Are the men and women of today paying for the huge 
war debt that was piled up twenty years ago? Are any of us 
conscious of despair or distress because the Government of 
that period was obliged to borrow an appalling amount of 
money? The boys and girls of the Young Democrats organi- 
zation need have no dread that they will be crushed by taxes 
because of the money spent in public works or in direct relief. 
Those expenditures represent an investment on which our 
renewed prosperity are the dividends. That money saved us 
from industrial chaos and perhaps from political collapse. 
Because of those huge funds distributed in a thousand ways 
we escaped the riots and perhaps the revolutions that afflicted 
other countries. We came through the panic without social 
disturbance. Other nations were plunged into Communism 
or dictatorship. It seems to me that the circumstance that 
the United States alone among the great nations of the world 
is not trembling at the imminence of war, is the best evidence 


that the Roosevelt Administration has done its work wisely, 
sanely and successfully. 

In the time to come, the criticisms that have been heaped 
on this democratic administration will assume their true pro- 
portions. The critics will be revealed in all their cheapness 
and sordid partizanship. Of course, the tremendous task that 
President Roosevelt faced on his advent to the White House 
was not accomplished without errors and mistakes. What do 
they amount to in the face of the tremendous total of the 
happiness and contentment of our people? 

Every great President at every crisis of our nation’s 
affairs was subjected to just such a barrage of abuse; such a 
misrepresentation of motives as has characterized the as- 
saults on today’s incumbent in the White House. Yet who 
remembers the strictures and libels on Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Jackson or Lincoln? So will history deal with the pres- 
ent administration when enough time has elapsed to give a 
true perspective of its deeds and actions. 

In Franklin D. Roosevelt America found a real leader. 
A chief who was not to be turned from his mission of civic 
and economic betterment by any influence. He has been 
guided by his splendid sense of justice; by his accurate per- 
ception of what was best for the whole people. He had the 
skill to plan a program as effective as it was unprecedented ; 
the courage to venture on untrodden paths and the fortitude 
to keep at it, in the face of every hurdle intrenched privilege 
could put in his way. He is doing a marvelous work, and all 
of us may be proud that we have been with him in as fine 
an example of statesmanship and patriotism as any President 
ever undertook and carried out. 


Guests at Labor’s Table 


‘IT ILL BEHOOVES ONE WHO HAS SUPPED——” 
By JOHN L. LEWIS 
Over CBS from Washington, September 3, 1937 


the Committee for Industrial Organization was 

born. To millions of Americans, exploited without 
stint by corporate industry and socially debased beyond the 
understanding of the fortunate, its coming was as welcome 
as the dawn to the night watcher. To a lesser group of 
Americans, infinitely more fortunately situated, blessed with 
larger quantities of the world’s goods and insolent in their 
assumption of privilege, its coming was heralded as a har- 
binger of ill, sinister of purpose, of unclean methods and 
non-virtuous objectives. 

But the Committee for Industrial Organization is here. 
It is now and henceforth a definite instrumentality, destined 
greatly to influence the lives of our people and the internal 
and external course of the Republic. 

This is true only because the purpose and objectives of 
the Committee for Industrial Organization find economic, 
social, political and moral justification in the hearts of the 
millions who are its members and the millions more who 
support it. The organization and constant onward sweep of 
this movement exemplifies the resentment of the many toward 
the selfishness, greed and the neglect of the few. The work- 
ers of the nation were tired of waiting for corporate indus- 
try to right their economic wrongs, to alleviate their social 
agony and to grant them their political rights. Despairing of 
fair treatment, they resolved to do something for themselves. 


O UT of the agony and travail of economic America 


They, therefore, have organized a new labor movement, con- 
ceived within the principles of the national bill of rights and 
committed to the proposition that the workers are free to 
assemble in their own forums, voice their own grievances, de- 
clare their own hopes and contract on even terms with mod- 
ern industry for the sale of their only material possession— 
their labor. 

The Committee for Industrial Organization has a nu- 
merical enrollment of three million seven hundred eighteen 
thousand members. It has thirty-two affiliated national and 
international unions. Of this number eleven unions account 
for two million seven hundred sixty-five thousand members. 
This group is organized in the textile, auto, garment, lum- 
ber, rubber, electrical manufacturing, power, steel, coal and 
transport industries. The remaining membership exists in 
the maritime, oil production and refining, shipbuilding, 
leather, chemical, retail, meat-packing, vegetable canning, 
metalliferous mining, miscellaneous manufacturing, agricul- 
tural labor and service and miscellaneous industries. Some 
two hundred thousand workers are organized into five hun- 
dred seven chartered local units not yet attached to a national 
industrial union. 

This record bespeaks progress. It is a development with- 
out precedent in our own country. Some of this work was 
accomplished with the enlightened cooperation or the tolerant 
acquiescence of employers who recognized that a new labor 
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movement was being forged and who were not disposed, in 
any event, to flout the law of the land. On the other hand, 
much of this progress was made in the face of violent and 
deadly opposition which reached its climax in the slaughter 
of workers paralleling the massacres of Ludlow and Home- 
stead. 

In the steel industry the corporations generally have ac- 
cepted collective bargaining and negotiated wage agreements 
with the Committee for Industrial Organization. Eighty-five 
per cent of the industry is thus under contract and a peaceful 
relationship exists between the management and the workers. 
Written wage contracts have been negotiated with three hun- 
dred ninety-nine steel companies covering five hundred ten 
thousand men. One thousand thirty-one local lodges in seven 
hundred communities have been organized. 

Five of the corporations in the steel industry elected to 
resist collective bargaining and undertook to destroy. the 
steel-workers’ union. These companies filled their plants 
with industrial spies, assembled depots of guns and gas 
bombs, established barricades, controlled their communities 
with armed thugs, leased the police power of cities and 
mobilized the military power of a state to guard them against 
the intrusion of collective bargaining within their plants. 

During this strike eighteen steel workers were either 
shot to death or had their brains clubbed out by police, or 
armed thugs in the pay of the steel companies. In Chicago, 
Mayor Kelly’s police force was successful in killing ten strik- 
ers before they could escape the fury of the police, shooting 
eight of them in the back. One hundred sixty strikers were 
maimed and injured by police clubs, riot guns and gas bombs 
and were hospitalized. Hundreds of strikers were arrested, 
jailed, treated with brutality while incarcerated and harassed 
by succeeding litigation. None but strikers were murdered, 
gassed, injured, jailed or maltreated. No one had to die 
except the workers who were standing for the right guaran- 
teed them by the Congress and written in the law. 

The infamous Governor Davey, of Ohio, successful in 
the last election because of his reiterated promises of fair 
treatment to labor, used the military power of the Common- 
wealth on the side of the Republic Steel Company and the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. Nearly half of the 
staggering military expenditure incident to the crushing of 
this strike in Ohio was borne by the Federal government 
through the allocation of financial aid to the military estab- 
lishment of the state. 

The steel workers have now buried their dead, while the 
widows weep and watch their orphaned children become ob- 
jects of public charity. The murder of these unarmed men 
has never been publicly rebuked by any authoritative officer 
of the State or Federal government. Some of them, in ex- 
tenuation, plead lack of jurisdiction, but murder as a crime 
against the moral code can always be rebuked without regard 
to the niceties of legalistic jurisdiction by those who profess 
to be the keepers of the public conscience. 

Girdler, of Republic Steel, in the quiet of his bed 
chamber doubtless shrills his psychopathic cackles as he files 
notches on his corporate gun and views in retrospect the 
ruthless work of his mercenary killers. 

Shortly after Kelly’s police force in Chicago had in- 
dulged in their bloody orgy, Kelly came to Washington look- 
ing for political patronage. That patronage was forthcom- 
ing and Kelly must believe that the killing of the strikers is 
no liability in partisan politics. 

Meanwhile, the steel-puppet Davey is still Governor of 


Ohio, but not for long I think—not for long. The people 
of Ohio may be relied upon to mete out political justice to 
one who has betrayed his State, outraged the public con- 
science and besmirched the public honor. 

While the men of the steel industry were going through 
blood and gas in defense of their rights and their homes and 
their families, elsewhere on the far-flung C.1.O. front the 
hosts of labor were advancing and intelligent and permanent 
progress was being made. In scores of industries plant after 
plant and company after company were negotiating sensible 
working agreements. The men in the steel industry who 
sacrificed their all were not merely aiding their fellows at 
home but were adding strength to the cause of their com- 
rades in all industry. Labor was marching toward the goal 
of industrial democracy and contributing constructively 
toward a more rational arrangement of our domestic 
economy. 

Labor does not seek industrial strife. It wants peace, 
but a peace with justice. In the long struggle for labor’s 
rights it has been patient and forbearing. Sabotage and de- 
structive syndicalism have had no part in the American labor 
movement. Workers have kept faith in American institu- 
tions. Most of the conflicts which have occurred have been 
when labor’s right to live has been challenged and denied. 
If there is to be peace in our industrial life let the employer 
recognize his obligation to his employees—at least to the 
degree set forth in existing statutes. Ordinary problems af- 
fecting wages, hours and working conditions, in most in- 
stances, will quickly respond to negotiation in the council 
room. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers and similar groups represent- 
ing industry and financial interests, are rendering a disservice 
to the American people in their attempts to frustrate the 
organization of labor and in their refusal to accept collective 
bargaining as one of our economic institutions. These groups 
are encouraging a systematic organization of vigilante groups 
to fight unionization under the sham pretext of local inter- 
ests. They equip these vigilantes with tin hats, wooden clubs, 
gas masks and lethal weapons and train them in the arts of 
brutality and oppression. They bring in snoops, finks, hatchet 
gangs and Chowderhead Cohens to infest their plants and 
disturb the communities. Fascist organizations have been 
launched and financed under the shabby pretext that the 
C.1.0. movement is communistic. The real breeders of dis- 
content and alien doctrines of government and philosophies 
subversive of good citizenship are such as these who take the 
law into their own hands. No tin hat brigade of goose-step- 
ping vigilantes or bibble-babbling mob of blackguarding and 
corporation-paid scoundrels will prevent the onward march of 
labor, or divert its purpose to play its natural and rational 
part in the development of the economic, political and social 
life of our nation. 

Unionization, as opposed to communism, presupposes the 
relation of employment; it is based upon the wage system 
and it recognizes fully and unreservedly the institution of 
private property and the right to investment profit. It is 
upon the fuller development of collective bargaining, the 
wider expansion of the labor movement, the increased influ- 
ence of labor in our national councils, that the perpetuity of 
our democratic institutions must largely depend. The organ- 
ized workers of America, free in their industrial life, con- 
scious partners in production, secure in their homes and en- 
joying a decent standard of living, will prove the finest 
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bulwark against the intrusion of alien doctrines of govern- 
ment. 

Do those who have hatched this foolish cry of commu- 
nism in the C.I.O. fear the increased influence of labor in 
our democracy? Do they fear its influence will be cast on the 
side of shorter hours, a better system of distributed employ- 
ment, better homes for the underprivileged, social security 
for the aged, a fairer distribution of the national income? 

Certainly the workers that are being organized want a 
voice in the determination of these objectives of social justice. 

Certainly labor wants a fairer share in the national 
income. Assuredly labor wants a larger participation in in- 
creased productive efficiency. Obviously the population is 
entitled to participate in the fruits of the genius of our men 
of achievement in the field of the material sciences. Labor 
has suffered just as our farm population has suffered from 
a viciously unequal distribution of the national income. In 
the exploitation of both classes of workers has been the source 
of panic and depression, and upon the economic welfare of 
both rests the best assurance of a sound and permanent pros- 
perity. 

In this connection let me call attention to the propa- 
ganda which some of our industrialists are carrying on among 
the farmers. By pamphlets in the milk cans or attached to 
machinery and in countless other ways of direct and indirect 
approach, the farmers of the nation are being told that the 
increased price of farm machinenry and farm supplies is due 
to the rising wage-level brought about by the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. And yet it is the industrial millions 
of this country who constitute the substantial market for 
all agricultural products. The interests of the two groups 
are mutually dependent. It is when the payroll goes down 
that the farmer’s realization is diminished, so that his loans 
become overdue at the bank and the arrival of the tax col- 
lector is awaited with fear. On the other hand it is the pros- 
perity of the farmer that quickens the tempo of manufactur- 
ing activities and brings buying power to the millions of 
urban and industrial workers. As we view the years that have 
passed this has always been true and it becomes increasingly 
imperative that the farm population and the millions of work- 
ers in industry learn to combine the strength for the attain- 
ment of mutual and desirable objectives and at the same time 
learn to guard themselves against the sinister propaganda of 
those who would divide and exploit them. 

Under the banner of the Committee for Industrial Or- 


ganization, American labor is on the march. Its objectives 
today are those it had in the beginning: to strive for the 
unionization of our unorganized millions of workers and for 
the acceptance of collective bargaining as a recognized Amer- 
ican institution. It seeks peace with the industrial world. 
It seeks cooperation and mutuality of effort with the agri- 
cultural population. It would avoid strikes. It would have 
its rights determined under the law by the peaceful negotia- 
tions and contract relationships that are supposed to charac- 
terize American commercial life. Until an aroused . public 
opinion demands that employers accept that rule, labor has 
no recourse but to surrender its rights or struggle for their 
realization with its own economic power. 

The objectives of this movement are not political in a 
partisan sense. Yet it is true that a political party which 
seeks the support of labor and makes pledges of good faith to 
labor must, in equity and good conscience, keep that faith and 
redeem those pledges. The spectacle of august and dignified 
members of Congress, servants of the people and agents of 
the Republic, skulking in hallways and closets, hiding their 
faces in a party-caucus to prevent a quorum from acting upon 
a labor measure, is one that emphasizes the perfidy of politi- 
cians and blasts the confidence of labor’s millions in politi- 
cian’s promises and statemen’s vows. 

Labor next year cannot avoid the necessity of a political 
assay of the work and deeds of its so-called friends and its 
political beneficiaries. It must determine who are its friends 
in the arena of politics as elsewhere. It feels t':at its cause 
is just and that its friends should not view its struggle with 
neutral detachment or intone constant criticism of its activ- 
ities. Those who chant their praises of democracy but who 
lose no chance to drive their knives into labor’s defenseless 
back must feel the weight of labor’s woe even as its open 
adversaries must ever feel the thrust of labor’s power. Labor, 
like Israel, has many sorrows. Its women weep for their 
fallen and they lament for the future of the children of the 
race. It ill behooves one who has supped at labor’s table and 
who has been sheltered in labor’s house to curse with equal 
fervor and fine impartiality both labor and its adversaries 
when they become locked in deadly embrace. 

I repeat that labor seeks peace and guarantees its own 
loyalty, but the voice of labor, insistent upon its rights, 
should not be annoying to the ears of justice or offensive to 
the conscience of the American people. 


Seven Lean Years 


By E. ROLAND HARRIMAN, Chairman, Managing Committee, National Economy League 
Over WEAF, August 23, 1937 


HOPE to show you the alarming increase in the public 
I debt resulting from seven successive federal deficits; the 

new pace of federal spending established in these deficit 
years, what expenditures are chiefly responsible for our chroni- 
cally unbalanced budget and the results which will inevitably 
follow unless the present course of spending is checked, the 
budget balanced and a beginning made in the retirement of 
our vast public debt. While my review of these outstanding 
problems must of necessity be somewhat cursory, I would re- 
fer those of the radio audience who are especially interested 
in any particular phase of federal finances, to the many studies 
of The National Economy League for more detailed informa- 


tion and for the supporting evidence of many of the state- 
ments which I shall make. 

On June 30th last, the federal government completed 
its seventh deficit year. In that time, the public debt has in- 
creased by over 20 billion dollars, an increase of 126 per cent 
over the post-war low of 16 billion dollars in June, 1930. 
The newly-acquired debt represents a sum of money sufh- 
ciently large to have paid all expenditures of the federal gov- 
ernment for thirty years at the pre-war rate of expenditure. 
But the size of the debt does not in itself constitute a danger 
to our national credit, for as the Twentieth Century Fund 
points out: “A relatively large debt which is being systemati- 
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cally paid off is far less of a threat to government credit, than 
a much smaller debt which is being constantly increased from 
year to year.” 

We have moved to a new plateau of federal spending 
from which it will be difficult to retreat. To place expendi- 
tures on a comparable basis and to arrive at the real pace of 
spending the following adjustments must be made: statutory 
debt retirement payments, meaningless entries when new bor- 
rowings exceed retirements and bonus payments, a non-recur- 
ring item of expense, are deducted; repayments to revolv- 
ing funds are considered as receipts and not as offsets to gross 
expenditures. With these adjustments we find that during 
the last three fiscal years the pace of spending has been at 
the rate of 81% billion dollars a year. In 1931 such expendi- 
tures were less than 31% billion. In the last three years the 
pace of spending is nearly. two and a half times as great as it 
was in the first deficit year. 

If we add a half billion dollars for real debt retirement, 
the present pace of spending calls for annual revenues of 9 
villion dollars. In the fiscal year just closed we collected only 
5 billion 300 million; for the current fiscal year it is esti- 
mated that 6 billion 900 million will be collected. It must be 
obvious therefore that the present pace of spending will have 
to be reduced by from 2 billion 100 million to 2 billion 700 
million if the budget is to be really balanced and a beginning 
made on real debt retirement. 

Except in the first year, the successive deficits have been 
due chiefly to mounting expenditures, many of which were 
intended to combat the depression and to relieve unemploy- 
ment, and not to falling revenue. But expenditures have in- 
creased despite the steady recovery which has occurred since 
1933. 


Expenditures for relief and public works of all kinds 
have been chiefly responsible for our unbalanced budgets. 
Beginning with a total of 330 million dollars in 1933 relief 
expenditures have steadily risen until in the fiscal year just 
closed they were 2 billion, 500 million, nearly eight times as 
large as they were in 1933. Outlays for public works were 
about 400 million dollars annually in 1931 and 1932 but in 
the fiscal year 1937 we spent 1 billion, 300 million for all 
public works exclusive of WPA. These are net expenditures. 
Gross outlays for public works last year were | billion 400 
million dollars. 

The federal Treasury has come to the aid of the farmer 
in two ways; in paying him to restrict production and thus 
restore pre-war parity prices and in supplying abundant 
credit. AAA payments of all kinds have been somewhat ir- 
regular. They rose from 250 million in 1933 to 740 million 
dollars in 1934, falling to 540 million in 1936 and to 530 
million in 1937. Farm credit agencies of all kinds reached 
their peak of outlays in 1934 when net expenditures totalled 
560 million dollars, but by 1937 they showed a net credit of 
65 millions. 

Expenditures of the federal government for the benefit 
of home owners began with an outlay of 44 million dollars 
in 1933 but rose to 192 million in 1934. Since then annual 
expenditures have declined to 37 million in 1937. 

Direct loans and expenditures of the RFC exclusive of 
all relief grants and allocations to federal agencies, reached 
their peak in 1933 when 1 billion 160 million dollars was 
spent. During the past three years repayments have exceeded 
outlays so that the credit to the Treasury has steadily in- 
creased to 330 million dollars in 1937. 


The Social Security program is still in its infancy. In 
1936 only 28 million dollars was spent on Social Security 
but in 1937 the total expenditure was about 450 million dol- 
lars of which nearly 270 million was invested in the old age 
fund. This year’s budget calls for a total of 845 million, of 
which 540 million will be invested in the old age fund. 
Within the next six years the investment in the old age fund 
will be about a billion dollars annually and eventually the 
annual appropriations to the fund will exceed 2 billion 
dollars. 

Expenditures for National Defense were 800 million 
dollars in 1937, more than 100 million over such expenditures 
in 1931. The budget for the current year calls for 950 
million dollars for National Defense, an all-time high for 
peace-time. 

The National Economy League’s campaign against un- 
warranted veteran payments was largely responsible for the 
passage of the Economy Act, which reduced veteran expendi- 
tures (exclusive of the bonus) from 790 million in 1932 to 
500 million in 1934. In 1937, veteran expenditures were 
580 million dollars, still 210 million below the peak in 1932. 

All other expenditures, exclusive of debt retirement and 
the bonus have consistently totalled about one and a half 
billion dollars during the past seven years. 

Besides direct expenditures, the federal government has 
+ billion 700 million dollars in contingent liabilities, repre- 
senting chiefly farm and home mortgage loans. Eventually 
these loans may become a direct charge on the Treasury if 
delinquencies and defaults should increase. Moreover, there 
is the constant danger that Congress may, by reducing the 
interest charge, so reduce the earnings of these agencies that 
the Treasury will be called upon to make good the deficiency. 
Congress has just passed over the President’s veto an act 
which extends emergency low interest rates on federal farm 
mortgages, which the President says will cost the Treasury 
about 30 million dollars annually. 

It is only fair to state that against the outstanding na- 
tional debt of 36 and a half billion dollars the Treasury 
holds assets of value, which in time may be used to extinguish 
part of the debt. But it is impossible to realize on these 
assets so long as the budget is unbalanced and the Treasury 
is forced to resort to the banks to finance its deficits. The 
Treasury holds 2 billion in the gold stabilization fund and 
over a billion of “inactive” gold in the general fund. To re- 
lease this gold while the budget is unbalanced would only 
lead to a further expansion of credit inflation and result in 
an upward spiral of prices. 

As to recoverable assets held by governmental agencies, 
National Economy League studies have shown that not more 
than 2 billion dollars can be realized in the immediate future. 
Even if these agencies are placed in immediate liquidation, 
not more than a half billion can be realized in any one year. 
But this sum will diminish if the federal government con- 
tinues to pay out funds for new loans and grants as it is now 
doing with PWA funds and if it authorizes further alloca- 
tions of RFC funds. 

A continuance of the present policy will lead inevitably 
either to inflation or unbearable taxes and possibly both. 
Most of the twenty billion dollars of new debt acquired in 
seven deficit years has been absorbed by our banking system, 
thus furnishing the fuel for future inflation. So long as the 
budget remains unbalanced and the Treasury continues to 
borrow from the banks, no constructive action can be taken 
to ward off inflation. Each year the government goes further 
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into debt the greater will be the burden which future genera- 
tions must carry. For many years to come, interest and debt 
retirement charges alone will run from one and a quarter 
to one and a half billion dollars annually. Moreover unless 
the present pace of federal spending is curtailed a balanced 
budget will require annual revenues of at least 9 billion 
dollars; this is fifty per cent in excess of revenues actually 
collected in 1920, the peak year, and more than 2 billion in 
excess of present optimistic estimates of receipts for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 
Fortunately a substantial group in both houses of Con- 


gress is seriously alarmed over the mounting tide of federal 
expenditures. The President also has announced his intention 
of impounding 400 million dollars of appropriations for the 
current fiscal year to be used only if absolutely necessary. 
These are all hopeful signs but the budget will never be 
balanced and expenditures brought within reasonable rev- 
enues except through an aroused electorate. Pressure groups 
and special interests are continually demanding greater ex- 
penditures. It is time now that Congress should hear from 
the average citizen who will be hurt most by inflation and 
who must bear the brunt of the rising tide of taxes. 


How War Started in the Far East 


AND WHAT WILL HAPPEN 


By FRANK HEDGES, Far Eastern Authority and Commentator. 


Over CBS, August 16, 1937 


[THE PRO-JAPANESE ANGLE BALANCES OUR LAST ISSUE, WHERE THE EQUITIES FELL ON THE SIDE OF CHINA,—BD. | 


Tokio. Here it’s Tuesday morning, even though it 

was only four hours ago in the environs of Shanghai 
that many lives were lost on the battlefields of China. Radio 
and press news-flashes have already told you of the disastrous 
aerial attack on Shanghai, including that part of the city of 
3% million over which American and other foreign flags fly. 
Many, many Chinese have been killed and untold thousands 
lost. You know that armed Chinese forces and airplanes have 
attacked Japanese men-of-war and Japanese naval head- 
quarters at other points. They know that such events almost 
inevitably make for war, and we know that the Japanese 
government has exercised a strength and forbearance that 
must come as a surprise to millions in America and Europe. 
There has undoubtedly been some coloration in these re- 
ports, but in the main they are true. 

The Far East faces the gravest and most dangerous 
crisis it has known in decades. It is quite possible that if 
the Far East is set aflame war will spread throughout the 
world. Every utterance, nearly every action taken by the 
Japanese government has been designed to prevent this. It 
is not too much to say that upon Japan’s policy at this mo- 
ment may depend the safety of many countries. The Tokio 
government desires to confine any counter measures to self- 
defense and most certainly to China and Japan alone. The 
Cabinet has said it has no territorial ambitions. There is 
more than one school of thought in any land, so more than 
one policy toward China has been championed in Japan now 
and in the past. For more than a year, however, those ad- 
vocating a moderate, friendly policy have gained headway. 
The full theme of it is offered by Japan’s resolute refusal to 
take advantage of the present crisis in this domain, to in- 
crease its power. What Japan most wants today is a peace- 
ful and friendly China maintaining regular business con- 
nections. Japan is more anxious at present to build up an 
economic trade than to accomplish anything else. This re- 
quires peaceful and friendly neighbors. 

Through the following tragedy of war, it is only natural 
to ask these three questions: What is going to happen out 
here in the Far East? What has already happened? How 
did it all come about? No man can answer these three ques- 
tions completely, nor can he satisfy everyone. It is possible 
to do so in large part if we make clear this dangerous situa- 
tion which is not desired by either Japan or China but which 
is now an actuality. 


ELLO, America. It’s tomorrow morning here in 


As to what has happened: the present trouble started 
just before midnight July 7th when a small group of Jap- 
anese soldiers were on regular night maneuvers not far from 
the city of Peiping. Shots were exchanged between them: 
the Japanese contention that the first shots were fired by the 
Chinese being borne out by several obvious facts. The first 
clash was followed by one encounter after another. At Wong 
Ban, midway between Peiping and Tientsin, by a Chinese 
attack on Japanese soldiers outside Peiping and by still others. 
Now there comes this far more serious attack on Shanghai 
involving Americans and other foreigners. 

The first demands that the Japanese made for the settle- 
ment of these incidents, and after more extensive fighting, 
were so simple that they could have been easily complied with. 
They included merely an apology and banishment for those 
responsible, the evacuation of the Chinese troops who were 
involved in the occurrence and their replacement by the 
Japanese ; the proper separating of the two armies; that ade- 
quate measures be taken to control Chinese communists and 
anti- Japanese Blue Shirts. 

On July 11 the Chinese governing this section of the 
province agreed to these terms, but unfortunately a more 
radical group refused to obey and sporadic fighting was re- 
sumed. On July 19 a similar agreement was reached. In 
it were also demands. Officially they had now reached the 
point where danger of serious conflict loomed and residents 
in various parts of China were in actual danger of their 
lives; hence the Japanese commander of the North China 
garrison issued an ultimatum stating that unless the fighting 
stopped at once and the combating by Chinese troops of 
Japanese soldiers, he would have to take action. This was 
not done. On the afternoon of July 20 the Japanese made 
their notorious run and drove the Chinese out of the walled 
city which was their temporary base. Tokio, however, wished 
to say that it did not mean war and hoped it could be settled 
by peaceful means, but this was not to be. Instead, there has 
been renewed fighting, including unprecedented mass fight- 
ing by civilians, men, women and children. Over 200 Jap- 
anese non-combatants were brutally killed. 

Realizing that serious combat threatened not only North 
China but the entire nation, the Japanese government took 
what steps it could to prevent the spread of hostilities. It 
evacuated all of its nationals from the rich Yangtze Valley 
and took its soldiers back to Shanghai. Another fight, how- 
ever, threatened when Tita Yamamoto, a Japanese, and the 
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sailor accompanying him, were murdered and brutally muti- 
lated in Shanghai.., Still seeking to avoid an open fight in 
this great port city, Japan did not retaliate in kind but only 
through diplomatic negotiations. Then came the Chinese 
aerial bombardment of Shanghai last Saturday, including the 
foreign sections and Japanese warships. The city suffered a 
day and night of fierce destruction and terrors. Naturally, 
Japan feels it must do all it can to prevent such an occurrence. 
It must do this not only for Japan’s sake but for the sake of 
the Americans and Europeans living in Shanghai. But the 
Tokio government has announced—and there is no good rea- 
son to doubt its word—that no great compaign will be 
launched. It is felt in Tokio that Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek does not have complete control over the Chinese army 
and that Communist activity is very strong within its ranks. 
It is felt that most of the present trouble has been instigated 
by these Communists who are not under the influence of 
Chiang Kai-shek and who are the real enemies of China. 

It appears that unless they are controlled, outrages 
against all foreigners like the Boxer Rising of 1900 may oc- 
cur. The Tokio policy is not aiming to overthrow the Nan- 
king government, but the acquisition of Chinese soil, the 
controlling of North China has won a growing number of 
sympathizers. Japan and the Japanese people feel confident 
they should give China a special military rule. It is the desire 
to do so and because of this confidence that they are able to ex- 
ercise a forbearance and self-restraint that has been re- 
markable in view of past history. Anyone conversant with 
affairs in this country can see clearly that it does not desire 
a war or even a near-war with China today, but that if it’s 
necessary the whole empire is united as one man to fight. 
What Japan wants most is the opportunity to expand in a 
business and economic way. 

If at this moment you who are listening in could be 
present in Japan, could see the enthusiasm and feeling of. the 
Japanese people, you would gain a graphic picture indeed. 
Shouts of “Banzai!” are to be heard on all sides as the part- 
ing soldiers are speeded on their way. Girls stand on busy 
street corners with white bands, and thousands of women 
sing. The old belief prevails that a thousand girls and the 
singers of a thousand churches lend safety to the boys at the 
front. His Imperial Majesty in his great central palace is 
known to be composing a message day and night to the crowds 
of his people and his soldiers and this knowledge brings com- 
fort to the millions of his loyal subjects. 

How the present impasse came about is interesting. It 
reaches far back into the past. 

Manchuria has been for many decades a danger spot 
’ among Japan, China and Russia. Japan was compelled to 
fight China in 1895 because of the menace to Japanese safety 
through Manchuria and Korea. It was compelled to fight 
Russia in 1904 for the same reason, and felt constrained to 
conduct the more recent Manchurian campaign which re- 
sulted in the creation of the Empire of Manchukuo. That 
same menace now has passed to North China. If a strong cen- 
tral China existed it would be a menace neither to Japan nor 
Manchukuo. Unfortunately, these conditions do not exist. 
During recent years China has played with a very dangerous 
system of Government, fanned into a roaring blaze by the 
action of the Chinese Communists. As regards Russia also, 
it is not the Russian layman but the Communist-controlled 
government which holds Japan as its enemy, having especially 
so stated at its meeting three years ago. The operations of 
the Communists are too well known and tco openly acknow!l- 


edged to need documentary evidence. The most striking in- 
cident was the kidnaping of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
on December 12 by the young marshal and his Communist 
allies who kidnaped him in the hope of compelling him to 
fight Japan. The Generalissimo refused to do this and they 
gave way at that time. North China is on the regular route 
to Communist arbitration and activity between Soviet Russia 
and China via both Inner and Outer Mongolia. North China 
was also directly influenced in the Asiatic Congress by both 
Manchukuo and Japan. North China must therefore provide 
means to assure peace which is violently needed and to con- 
trol these elements which would make it a menace to the 
safety of this empire. 

Japan therefore prepares to see that it gets that peace 
even at the cost of death and resistance to invasion. Because 
Nanking is the center of government aims and ambitions in 
North China, it has become overly confident and nationalis- 
tic; it is inclined to listen to the Chinese Communists and 
seeks an outlet in that region needed to interfere with general 
peace elsewhere. The policy of Japan has been to establish 
only enough military necessary for its own protection. So 
also must Japan defend itself against attacks at Shanghai. 

This is the general situation, background and underly- 
ing motive causes that have developed the Far Eastern crisis. 
What will happen is to be awaited in the future. No prophet 
can read that accurately, but certain things are very clear. 
Chief among them is that Japan will avoid anything resem- 
bling warfare as long as it can honorably do so in a way con- 
sistent with its own safety. If this is impossible Japan will 
go to any lengths to advance it otherwise. 

Premier Prince Konoye told the Diet on July 28 that 
he thought to localize the matter instead of letting it spread 
so that it involved the whole nation and also to go a step 
further and attain a fundamental solution to Sino-Japanese 
relations. 

Here is an opportunity given to the Chinese people so 
that the nations of the Far East may live and work in har- 
mony. I think there are many persons in the Nanking gov- 
ernment who understand this, including Chiang Kai-shek. 
Foreign Minister Hirota speaking later expressed similar 
ideas and sentiments. There are many men in the Chinese 
government who share the same views with the Tokio gov- 
ernment and so it is not a bad development which serves to 
ring down the curtain on the long-existing anti-Japanese feud 
of many Chinese. Due in large part to a desire to bring peace 
but also in part because of the growing nationalistic feeling 
and in part the Communist agitation, while the Japanese be- 
lieve in an inspirational element in the Chinese government 
to work toward peace and cooperation, it is impossible to read 
honestly that success can be obtained without further and 
much bloodshed. Powerful forces have been set in motion 
in the Far East today and I do not quite see how they can 
be arrested. They have moved far along their destined course 
and the next step is one of violence and tragedy. Not until 
they have at least in part exhausted their strength can there 
be much hope of peace. How long that may take and what 
sacrifice of life will be necessary are unpredictable. Japan 
feels that this depends upon the Chinese attitude. The North 
China affair might have been settled amicably—certainly at 
one time it should have been so settled, but the Chinese suc- 
cess in Shanghai by aerial and land forces in which both 
Americans and Europeans as well as Japanese and many 
Chinese have lost their lives, makes a diplomatic settlement 


difficult. a 





